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IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


FOR ACTION 
By James G. McDonald 


Former High Commissioner for 
Refugees, League of Nations 


It is high time that there should be frank speaking about the 
failure of governments to deal worthily with the problem of the 
millions of innocent men, women, and children displaced by the 
policies of the Nazis and by the war. Against the dark back- 
ground of this indescribable tragedy, we should not hesitate to 
underline the sorry contrast between the noble sentiment so 
generously expressed by statesmen and the grossly inadequate 
actions of most governments. With a few notable exceptions, their 
actions have been characterized by hesitancy, procrastination, 
half-heartedness or ‘negativism—and this precisely at a time when 
the situation has demanded forthright, wholehearted, and gen- 
erous actions. 

Candor requires that we admit that governments, when dealing 
with refugees, have almost invariably taken the short view of 
national self-interest and have ignored or played down the in- 
terests of mankind. Illustrative of this calamitous blindness was 
the failure of the leading governments to take any action to check 
Nazi persecution during the first years of Hitler’s regime, when 
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his program, motivated by insensate hatred of Jews and also of 
Catholics and Protestants who refused to bend their consciences 
to the dictates of the State, could have been checked easily and 
without bloodshed. 

It is not necessary to attribute motives to statesmen or to gov- 
ernments; or to undertake to say why they acted and continue to 
act so timidly or not at all. The record tells its own bitter story 
and underlines its own timely and imperative moral. 

The work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and of the Inter-Governmental Committee has been 
made incomparably more difficult by this attitude of statesmen 
and governments. Unless now, thus belatedly, there is a radical 
change in these official attitudes, the directors of UNRRA and 
the IGC will have to continue the struggle against nearly in- 


superable obstacles. 
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EUROPE'S HOMELESS 
MILLIONS 


By Fred K. Hoehler 


Director, Division on 
Displaced Persons, UNRRA 


1. The Beginning and the End 


At the beginning and the end and throughout the reign of Nazism 
there were people without homes. There were people fleeing 
along highways, people crossing frontiers by night. There were 
women and children, old men and young men who fled to the 
mountains. They were the millions whose fate symbolized, in 
terms of human experience, the full tragedy of World War II, its 
origin and its aftermath. 

The fate that the doomed men around Hitler inflicted upon 
their victims finally came to the German people, who for years 
after the war will remain without homes because the leaders they 
chose had disregarded human life. Who were their victims? Who 
are the millions of homeless Europeans of yesterday and today? 
They were slave laborers, men and women deported because of 
their race or religion, prisoners of war forced to work under the 
Nazis, those uprooted by bombings, those made homeless by 
frontier changes, and some who moved voluntarily from their 
homes. Their number was a few hundred thousand when it 
began. And when it all ended no one had counted them all, no 
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one knew the fate of every one of them. Only the conscience ot 
the world dimly knew about the sea of tears and the sea of blood 
and of those who had died by the wayside and those who became 
nameless orphans and those whose minds were shattered some- 
where along the road. 

During the thirteen years from 1933 to 1946 the roads of migra- 
tion crisscrossed the European continent. It began as soon as the 
Nazis came to power, when more than half of Germany’s 650,000 
Jews fled a religious-racial persecution. The pattern widened as 
Poland was invaded and the Balkans fell under Nazi and Fascist 
Italian control, as collaborators in Nazi-occupied Scandinavian 
and Western European countries persecuted minorities and began 
to lure or deport laborers to Germany. 

When the Allies liberated Europe, they found that millions had 
been scattered about the European continent as a crazed giant 
would scatter the seeds of future unrest. Czechoslovaks had been 
sent to Norway, Norwegians to Germany, Netherlanders to the 
Ukraine, Yugoslavs to Czechoslovakia, Greeks to France, French- 
men to Poland, Belgians to the Rhineland, Italians to France. 
Thus millions had been taken from their homes and other mil- 
lions had come to the ruins of these homes. Nearly two and one- 
half million citizens of the Soviet Union had been deported, as 
laborers or prisoners, to almost every part of the European con- 
tinent. Satellite nationals—Hungarians, Italians, Rumanians, as 
well as Finns and Spaniards—had been imported into Germany 
to stop the widening gaps in the Nazi war machine. 


"DISPLACED PERSONS" 


As the Allies rolled toward Berlin, eastward and westward, tens 
of thousands, and then hundreds of thousands, and then millions 
of these homeless who became known technically as “displaced 
persons” were liberated. When the hollow Nazi empire finally 
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collapsed, chaos spread. While Germans fled before the onrushing 
Allied armies, displaced Allied nationals streamed in the opposite 
direction towards their homelands. With the aid of Allied mili- 
tary authorities and international organizations, the United Na- 
tions managed to dam and regulate this flood. A gigantic task had 
to be solved. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, then Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Expeditionary Force, said in Washington on June 
18, 1945, that this problem had been “terrible,” and that it had 
been extremely difficult “to get the organization set up to take 
those people out.” 

Left in the wake of the war’s devastation were some sixty 
million men, women, and children who upon liberation from Axis 
hands were stranded far from their homes—sixty million weary, 
sick, starving and lonely people, many of them crippled physi- 
cally and mentally as a result of cruelties inflicted upon them by 
the enemy. On V-E Day, an estimated twenty million of them 
were homeless in widely scattered European cities and towns to 
which they had been taken by the Nazis, or in friendly countries 
to which they fled for their lives. 

“Displaced” signifies far more than mere geographical disloca- 
tion. These individuals were displaced not only physically, but 
socially and economically as well, their problems more serious 
and varied than those of any large group of migrants in history. 
The task of helping them back to physical and mental health—and 
to some semblance of economic security after years of suffering 
and insecurity—was one of the greatest responsibilities confront- 
ing the United Nations when peace came at last. 


THE LONG ROAD BACK 


These refugees from Axis tyranny, however, unlike many refugee 
peoples of history—such as the Children of Israel, the Huguenots, 
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the early American settlers—were not able to flee in closely-knit 
bands, fired by the spirit of the crusade. If they escaped prisons 
or slave labor, they were forced to steal away from their oppres- 
sors by way of the underground, or on false passports, or by any 
other devious means at hand. Families were torn apart—familiar 
ties completely broken—and the new life became a matter of 
lonely, individual survival. 

The road back home for these displaced persons is not a short 
or easy one; it will probably be years before the last of them 
will have found their rightful places again in society. Bringing 
them back to normal existence is not just a simple matter of 
providing emergency medical care, food, clothing, and the trucks 
and railway cars to carry them to their countries of origin or to 
new locations. They pose problems of rehabilitation that go far 
deeper into human psychology and sociology. 

The case of one parentless, homeless boy of eighteen, whose 
record is detailed in the vast files on these people now being 
repatriated, is an extreme example of the psychological factors 
alone which are involved. This boy, inmate of a concentration 
camp from the time he was fourteen, had witnessed every form 
of Nazi cruelty. Among other tasks, he was forced to tabu- 
late persons killed in a gas chamber. Day after day, he watched 
as they were led to their deaths. He said he had counted one 
million men, women and children murdered in the single month 
of May 1944. He bears a tattooed prison number and many scars 
on his pitifully undernourished, underdeveloped body. Proper 
medical care may possibly return him to sound physical health. 
But engraved on his mind are the memories of a thousand horrors 
that will haunt him for years. 

His adolescence having been spent under these conditions of 
barbaric brutality and degradation makes this boy’s emotional 
hurdles very great. Added to these will be the problems of pro- 
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viding him suitable home environment and preparing him for a 
productive and self-dependent future. 

Multiply one “displaced” individual's personal rehabilitation 
problem by millions—and some conception may then be gained of 
the magnitude of the task of helping back to normalcy this vast 
group of people—these more fortunate victims of the Nazis who 
have managed somehow to survive years of misery, hunger, over- 
work, abuse and, in countless cases, sadistic torture. 


WHO ARE THEY? 
Many persons have the mistaken conception of Europe's “dis- 
placed persons” as being for the most part Jews. As a matter of 
grim fact, out of a pre-war Jewish population of nearly seven 
million (exclusive of Russia’s three to three and one-half million ) 
there are only about one and one-quarter million European Jews 
alive today outside Russia. 

Europe’s estimated twelve million displaced persons come from 
seventeen different United Nations countries. The bulk of them 
are Russian, Polish, French, Czech, Yugoslav, Italian, Dutch, Bel- 
gian and Greek; there are smaller numbers of Danes, Norwegians, 
Luxembourgers and other miscellaneous nationalities. Some of 
this displaccment occurred in orderly and organized movements 
such as those which were planned for industry and government 
offices. Much of it was haphazard, in a frantic effort to escape the 
enemy. The relocation of these people will result in a tre- 
mendous mass migration such as no continent has ever before 
experienced. 

The government, the armies and UNRRA together can only 
serve to alleviate the intense suffering and tragedy which will 
result. Planning to this end has long been under way and the oper- 
ations have just begun. Thousands of rest homes will have to be 
established. Reception areas must be prepared. Health and wel- 
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fare services must go along with the provision of food and shelter. 
The story of this great movement will be a saga in itself. 

These displaced persons are in six distinct categories: 

Refugees: German Jewish and political refugees who when 
Hitler came into power were driven across Europe, many of 
them to distant countries; and those civilians (particularly Jews ) 
who fled from virtual death sentences when the Germans invaded 
their homelands. 

Evacuees: Another major group, involved in organized flight 
from hostilities upon the actual or anticipated bombing of cities 
by the Germans and Japanese. Sorne of these people were com- 
manded to leave by the Axis armies as they moved into con- 
quered areas—as in the case of the large numbers of French on 
the Mediterranean coast, who were ordered to move northward, 
to find shelter, work, any means of existence, as best they could. 

Prisoners of war: The millions of United Nations nationals and 
members of the armed forces who had been held in concentra- 
tion camps in Germany and German-occupied territory and in 
Japanese prison camps in the Asiatic areas. 

Political and racial prisoners: Those additional millions con- 
fined in concentration camps in Germany and Poland by the Ger- 
man government because of their anti-Nazi political activities or 
simply because they were Jews. 

Slave laborers: The men, women and young people of the in- 
vaded European countries, brought into Germany and German- 
occupied territory to work in factories and on farms; and those 
millions of Chinese who were forced into labor for the Japanese. 

“Intruders”: Members of the Axis armed forces and Axis civilians 
remaining in United Nations countries when the war ended. 
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2. Lasting Dislocation 


While people of the Allied countries still moved home on foot, by 
truck, by rail, by airplane and by any other means of transporta- 
tion available, another flow began, greater than any other single 
migration caused by the Nazis. The men, women and children 
who moved westward along the highways now were Germans 
who were being expelled from Polish-controlled territory. They 
were joined by other Germans whom Czechoslovakia began to 
move out of the Sudeten region in the northern part of the 
country. Again, perhaps seven million, perhaps nine million, per- 
haps as many as twelve million homeless Europeans were on 
the move. And here was the beginning of a permanent disloca- 
tion, probably even more lasting in its effect on the future of the 
European continent than previous migratory movements that had 
also been caused, directly or indirectly, by Nazi Germany’s mad 
dream of world domination. 

Meanwhile, others who had been deported or had fled to West- 
ern Europe did not have homes to return to, or did not want to be 
repatriated to countries of origin where conditions had changed 
since their exit. Many of them were Poles. Others were Jews—only 
a remnant of Europe’s pre-war Jewish population that had been 
decimated in Nazi gas chambers and extermination camps. 

Many Eastern European nationals were wary of their future 
fate under the rule of new governments at home. At the same 
time the provisional Polish Government of National Unity ap- 
pealed to Polish nationals all over the world to return to their 
homeland. There was a vast territory, mostly agricultural, to be 
settled, where Germans had previously lived. Many Jews, tem- 
porarily housed together with other displaced persons, in Allied- 
supervised relocation camps, did not want to return to Germany 
or to other European countries where the Nazi-injected virus of 
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anti-Semitism had not been completely eradicated. A great 
number of them looked towards Palestine as a possible country 
of permanent refuge. But Zionist aspirations towards a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine were countered by Arab nationalism which 
considered continued Jewish immigration into Palestine a threat 
to that country’s Arab community. 

Other homeless Europeans, nationals of nearly every country 
on the continent, desired a permanent refuge and the chance to 
begin a new life somewhere overseas. 


NO MORE FRONTIERS 


Where could they go? Which country would open its doors to 
them? The time of vast frontiers was passed. True, there were 
immense undeveloped territories on the continents of North and 
South America, of Africa and Australia. But fear of labor surplus 
and the influx of foreign elements representing ideological con- 
flict caused most potential countries of immigration to close their 
doors, permitting hardly more than a mere trickle of newcomers 
to enter their territory. 

Immediate relocation and repatriation activity, following Ger- 
many’ surrender, had been carried on by the Allied armies. In 
the East, the Red Army supervised the return home of Allied 
nationals within its control zones. It cooperated in the westward 
movement of French, Dutch, Belgian and other Western Euro- 
pean displaced: persons, as well as in the return home of some 
two million Soviet nationals. 

As Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force, was 
disbanded in the summer of 1945, civil affairs officers of the 
United States, British and French armed forces in the occupation 
zones of Western Germany continued repatriation work that had 
until that time been done by SHAEF’s Combined Displaced Per- 
sons Executive. The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
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Administration undertook a vast part of the care in repatriating 
displaced persons from Western Europe. But none of these mili- 
tary and civilian bodies could solve the great remaining problem: 
to find permanent homes for all those unable to return to their 
homelands—those men, women and children who in the technical 
language of Allied officials were “unrepatriable.” 

The task of considering this problem falls to the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, set up by the free nations of the 
world at the French town of Evian in July 1938, when the Nazi 
persecution on racial, religious and political grounds had become 
the direct concern of the democratic nations. There was and is 
no easy solution for the fate of Europe’s homeless millions. 
Neither the conference at Evian, nor the British-American Con- 
ference at Bermuda in the spring of 1943 offered an immediate 
solution. When the nations of Latin America met at Mexico City 
in the fall of 1943 for the Pan-American Demographic Congress, 
they discussed mutual problems of immigration and nationaliza- 
tion, but definitive decisions on the extent and character of 
immigration remained with each individual government. 


CLOSED DOORS 


No one can deny that there now is reluctance on the part of all 
countries that are traditionally immigrant territories, to open their 
doors to those who remain from the flood of Allied homeless 
millions. The world cannot ignore the fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands, the majority of whom have been the most immediate vic- 
tims of Nazism, represent an accumulation of individual suffering, 
insecurity, frustration and despair which must eventually affect 
the realities of world reconstruction and a lasting peace. 
Meanwhile—although, from an Allied point of view, a matter 
of secondary importance compared to the fate of Hitler’s home- 
less victims—the continent of Europe faces the dislocation of the 
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people inside Germany itself. Future generations may well look 
back towards this period of history to judge whether the nations 
of the world were able to look ahead in viewing the results of 
population movements of Europe during this thirteen-year 
period. Among the many tasks, numerous and complex as they 
are, that face the United Nations Organization, the fate of the 
homeless deserves urgent attention. 

The machinery of the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees, the experience of UNRRA and of many private welfare 
organizations concerned with the affairs of displaced persons and 
the good will of all freedom-loving peoples towards Hitler's 
victims, may and should merge into decisive action. The period 
of post-war reconstruction, with its crucial problems of full em- 
ployment in a free world, and of delicate international relations, 
calls for heightened imagination and the ability to look beyond 
immediate economic and political matters. 

It is possible to consider the question of homes for Europe's 
homeless as of less than immediate concern. But it has a direct 
bearing on total peace everywhere. It has never paid to view 
developments and trends on an exclusively short-range basis. The 
events retraced on the following pages do not permit delay. The 
problem of displaced persons cannot be put off until an undefined 
future date. 
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3. Whose Responsibility? 


It was quite evident, even long before the war ended, that repatri- 
ation of these masses of people who had crossed and recrossed 
national boundaries would require cooperation of the closest kind 
among the United Nations. 

An example of how widely these refugees and slave laborers 
were scattered over the world is the case of the Poles. At the war's 
end, in addition to Poles in concentration camps—the ones who 
waited too long to escape and were seized by the Nazis—there 
were Polish refugees in Switzerland, Russia, Spain and Portu- 
gal, North Africa, France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Turkey, Sweden, the U. S., Britain, Canada, Brazil, Argentina, 
Mexico, Iran and Iraq, Palestine, Egypt, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Nyasaland and India. This single illustration gives a picture of 
the long journeys made in search of refuge from the Nazis, a trek 
that started several years before war was declared. 

Aside from the fact that these wandering people must either 
be brought back to their own countries or be given citizenship in 
other countries, there is the problem involved in their settling in 
foreign areas where labor conditions may be such that their 
presence would cause economic disruption. 

It was recognized by the governments of the United Nations 
early in the war that some over-all international agency, working 
with the governments of liberated areas or under the direction of 
the military in ex-enemy territory, should have responsibility for 
providing the necessary aid toward returning these displaced 
millions to their own countries or to new locations where they 
would have a greater chance for personal readjustment. 

Two international agencies have been created to work in this 
field, the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees, organized 
in 1938 at the Evian Conference, upon the initiative of the Gov- 
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ernments of the United States and the United Kingdom, and the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, which 
held its initial sessions in November 1943, at Atlantic City. 
The Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees, which had been 
relatively inactive since the beginning of the European war in 
1939, was reorganized in 1944. At the meetings held in August 
1944 the following mandate was adopted with a statement of the 
Committee’s functions: 

“(1) The mandate of the Committee extends to all persons, 
wherever they may be, who, as a result of events in Europe, have 
had to leave, or may have to leave, their countries of residence 
because of the danger to their lives or liberties on account of their 
race, religion or political beliefs. 

“(2) The functions of the Committee are to preserve, maintain 
and transport persons within this mandate, so far as this may be 
necessary and practicable.” 

Thirty-six member governments comprise the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee, including thirty-four United Nations gov- 
ernments and two neutrals, Sweden and Switzerland. The 
Committee receives its principal financial support from the gov- 
ernments of the United States and the United Kingdom. The 
Inter-Governmental Committee’s chief responsibilities are the 
legal protection of stateless persons and the task of finding places 
of permanent settlement for such persons. 


UNRRA'S TASK 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration is 
primarily an agency to provide emergency relief in supplies and 
special services. Among these services is the important work of 
caring for displaced persons. So important was this regarded at 
the opening Council Session at Atlantic City that resolutions 
were passed as follows defining authority for these operations: 
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(a) In particular regard itself as responsible for assisting in 
the repatriation to their country of origin of those nationals of 
the United Nations who have been obliged to leave their homes 
by reason of the war and are found in liberated or conquered 
territory; 

(b) That UNRRA should also assist those nationals of the 
United Nations who have been displaced within their own 
(liberated ) countries to return to their homes in those countries, 
if requested to do so by the member government concerned; 

(c) That UNRRA should also assist in the repatriation of those 
nationals of the United Nations in other countries who are exiles 
as a result of the war, and whose return to their homes in 
liberated territory is regarded as a matter of urgency; 

(d) That UNRRA should also assist those nationals of the 
United Nations and those stateless persons who have been driven 
as a result of the war from their places of settled residence in 
countries of which they are not nationals, to return to those 
places; 

(e) That UNRRA should also assist in the repatriation of any 
other, categories of persons which can be shown to fall within the 
proper scope of UNRRA’s activities in this respect. 

A second resolution declared that the administration would 
provide relief services such as health and welfare; assistance in 
caring for and maintaining records of persons found in any areas 
under the control of any of the United Nations who by reason of 
war have been displaced from their homes and, in agreement 
with the appropriate governments, military authorities or other 
agencies, in securing their repatriation or return; and such tech- 
nical services as may be necessary for these purposes. 

Other resolutions further provided for the care of certain dis- 
placed persons found in territories which had never been occu- 
pied by the enemy, and for the removal or repatriation of in- 
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truded persons of enemy or ex-enemy nationality from liberated 
areas on the request of the government of that area. 

In view of its broad functions as outlined in these resolutions, 
it seemed logical that UNRRA be the agency selected to deal 
initially with the problems of the displaced peoples. It should be 
noted that UNRRA operations are carried on only at the request 
of the government of the territory in which the displaced persons 
are found, or of the military authorities in occupation of an area 
containing displaced persons. Both the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee and UNRRA have established policies which permit of full 
cooperation with interested voluntary agencies. Arrangements 
with a number of national and international organizations for 
services abroad are already in effect. 


PAST EXPERIENCE 


The experience of World War I, which produced hundreds of 
thousands of stateless persons, many of whom are to this day 
without protection of any government, has demonstrated that 
international cooperation is not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary for carrying out responsibilities in behalf of displaced 
persons unable to return to their homes. The military have been 
caring for and repatriating the great majority of all displaced 
persons. Of those remaining many more will be repatriated, but 
a remaining group of substantial size will still exist. The Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees is instructed to take final 
responsibility for this group, to provide legal protection, and to 
find places of settlement. Even with the provisions made through 
these agencies, the final numbers may be so great that the prob- 
lem cannot be fully met. 

The difficulties encountered in the resettling of this group 
could obviously be resolved if some of the member governments 
whose vast unsettled territories offer the greatest opportunities 
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overcome their resistance to immigration. The responsibility for 
the settlement of this final phase of one of the greatest popula- 
tion movements of history must therefore be undertaken either 
by an extension of the authority granted the Inter-Governmental 
Committee on Refugees, or by the transfer of such responsibility 


to a new United Nations organization. 


UNRRA BEGINS ITS WORK 


The decision to utilize UNRRA’s personnel and facilities as an 
auxiliary to the military was agreed upon by the United Nations 
as the most practical means of straightening out the problem of 
caring for displaced persons. As a result of this decision, more 
than a year before the war ended in Europe, UNRRA was given 
its first responsibility in caring for displaced persons in the Near 
East. An UNRRA Balkan Mission was established in Cairo, and 
one of its activities was the administration of six refugee camps, 
which had been operated by the Middle East Relief and Retugee 
Administration for the British Government, with military and 
civilian personnel. Forty thousand refugees were housed in these 
centers—for the most part Yugoslavs and Greeks. The camps were 
staffed by trained UNRRA medical and welfare personnel, 
together with additional similar personnel provided by many 
international voluntary organizations, and by personnel recruited 
from among the refugees themselves. 

These six Middle East camps reflected a basic pattern for 
operation of the displaced persons centers to be established later 
in Germany and Western Europe when the enemy had been 
defeated and rescue teams could enter Germany and countries 
formerly occupied by the Nazis. 

The people in these desert camps were mostly women, chil- 
dren, men who had been wounded or crippled in combat, and old 
men. But this initial experiment in providing food, clothing, 
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shelter, medical care, occupational therapy and recreation to 
United Nations refugees over a period of two years proved the 
ability and capacity of UNRRA personnel. Most of these refugees 
have now been repatriated to their native homes. Some few died 
in the desert, of epidemics, tuberculosis, old age; but those who 
returned were, for the most part, healthier than when they were 
moved into the camps. Many of them while there had learned 
new trades with which to make a living; mothers had learned 
much about diet and modern methods of child care; and the 
groups as a whole, when they came back “home” had assimilated 
valuable new knowledge of community cooperation, welfare, 
health and sanitation. 


VOLUNTARY RELIEF AGENCIES 


Under the supervision and coordination of UNRRA, as provided 
in a SHAEF directive, a number of voluntary relief agencies 
have been giving helpful and highly valuable services to dis- 
placed persons in Western Germany, and in the programs in the 
Balkans and the Middle East. 

More than twelve societies, national or international, have made 
agreements for operations in Germany which have been approved 
by the military authorities; and negotiations for similar agree- 
ments between the military and other like agencies are being 
drawn up. 

Many voluntary agencies were requested by military authori- 
ties to meet emergency needs in advance of the UNRRA agree- 
ments, and a number of them have continued to provide these 
services. Their assistance, given under the most trying conditions 
in the earliest stages of repatriation, merits the special tribute of 
appreciation and gratitude of the United Nations. In general, the 
voluntary agencies have been contributing supplementary and 
skilled specialist services to meet special needs; supplementary 
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supplies which add to the comfort and welfare of the people in 
the assembly centers; medical services and supplies; special food 
products, etc., which contribute to the general health program. 
Among the agencies offering such services in cooperation with 
UNRRA are the following: 

National Red Cross Societies: Medical, first aid and ambulance 
services; assistance in reception, processing, distribution of food, 
clothing and other supplies; furnishing supplementary supplies in 
some cases; information and other usual Red Cross services. 

International Red Cross Society: International tracing and 
message service, supply of food parcels and other necessities 
designated for various national groups or stateless persons, 
medical services and supplies including a tuberculosis program; 
and convalescent care. 

War Relief Services of The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference: Spiritual, recreational, educational and occupational 
services with substantial supplies of materials for community use: 
and a small number of specialist personnel. Supplementary pro- 
posals embrace supply of special foods, clothing and other items. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee: Experienced 
and qualified specialists to assist with health, welfare, informa- 
tion and other services for Jewish and stateless groups, to assist 
in formulating plans for temporary asylum, if necessary, and in 
the collection of data affecting plans for ultimate settlement. 

Don Suisse: Medical services, supplies of special foods and 
medical requirements, provision of temporary care of children in 
Switzerland, especially those in need of medical or other special 
care. 

Polish War Relief of the U.S.A., Inc.: Supplies of special foods, 
medical necessities, clothing and other supplementary items for 
Polish displaced persons, distributed through UNRRA or other 
voluntary agency channels. 
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International YMCA-YWCA: Spiritual, educational, recrea- 
tional, and occupational services with specialist personnel, sub- 
stantial supplies and transport for small mobile units to be 
assigned as required. 

American Friends Service Committee: One team of experi- 
enced workers for assignment as unit or detached duty for 
recreation and self-help projects, public health nursing and in- 
formation services. Personnel qualified in many languages. Also 
would establish small rehabilitation or convalescent centers for 
victims of Nazi persecution, provide special care for children or 
assist with tracing services, if requested. 

U. S., British and Palestine Jewish Agencies: Educational, 
health, welfare and other special services to Jewish displaced 
persons. 

Thirty-two teams of voluntary agency personnel are working 
with UNRRA in Germany in the field—16 teams in the British 
zone of occupation, 10 teams in tha U. S. occupied zone, 10 in 
the French zone—a total of 345 specially trained personnel. These 
- numbers do not include some 1,000 French Red Cross and 
Polish Red Cross personnel who were operating in Germany prior 
to UNRRA’s entry; nor personnel of other voluntary agencies 
“unofficially” in Germany (not having concluded agreements 
with the military). 


A GIANT-SIZED JOB—COMPLETED AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


Not even the most optimistic had hoped that the enormous task 
of repatriating the displaced persons in Western Germany, and 
the 40,000 Greeks and Yugoslavs in the Middle East, could be 
accomplished in the few short months since V-E Day. But by 
early in November, the greater part of the undertaking had been 
completed. 

The nationalities and numbers of the 6,598,000 displaced per- 
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sons “uncovered” in SHAEF-occupied Germany after the Allied 
invasion are shown on page 92. Of these, 5,259,000 had been re- 
patriated by September 1945, leaving 1,339,000 on hand still to 
be repatriated. The majority of the latter are now in assembly 
centers, but there are still many living outside assembly centers 
who may go to the centers when the severe winter approaches. 

Of those not yet repatriated approximately one million per- 
sons, who for the present are considered difficult to repatriate, 
will remain in Germany for the winter months. Transportation 
problems, lack of adequate reception facilities, and identification 
difficulties are among the factors. affecting this consideration. 
What is to become of these people? 

The answer to this query depends on many other related ques- 
tions. UNRRA’s position was defined for a temporary period at 
least when, at the recent (August 1945) meeting of the UNRRA 
Council in London, the Administration was granted authority to 
“carry out operations on behalf of these persons awaiting repatria- 
tion, to repatriate or return persons who have been obliged to 
leave their place of origin or former residence or who have been 
deported therefrom by action of the enemy, because of race, reli- 
gion, or for activities on behalf of the United Nations . . . and 
pending repatriation to carry out operations on a purely tempo- 
rary basis for the care and maintenance of these displaced per- 
sons. 











4. Planning Before D-Day 


As early as January 1944, the military authorities in Europe under 
General Eisenhower recognized the serious civilian problems 
which would face occupying armies as they entered the continent 
of Europe. Not the least of these were those which related to 
the millions of displaced people—slave workers and refugees— 
who had been driven from their homes by the Axis. 

Within SHAEF a new division, G-5, was created to be respon- 
sible for civilian affairs. To the Displaced Persons Branch of G-5 
was assigned responsibility of planning for the care and repatria- 
tion of all displaced persons and refugees. While this was going 
on in the military organization the representatives in London of 
the United Nations countries, particularly those from the Euro- 
pean Theatre were also getting busy. First, they worked alone; 
then under the egis of UNRRA they began planning for the 
civilian side of this job. 

Essentially the governments had to assume responsibility and 
each government immediately concerned set up a ministry or 
commission to plan and carry out the required services of re- 
patriation. Long hours of discussion brought forth an estimate of 
the size and character of the problem. Even more and longer 
hours were spent on developing schemes for housing, feeding, 
health care, welfare services, transportation, and repatriation. 
These found expression in a great variety of reports issued by 
UNRRA and the G-5 Division of SHAEF. 

Joint military, governmental, and UNRRA groups developed a 
uniform registration card for the purpose of recording informa- 
tion and for assistance in identifying the individuals and families 
who were displaced outside their own countries. A multilateral 
agreement providing for reciprocal care and repatriation of 
United Nations nationals found in liberated Allied countries 
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established provisions and principles which were subscribed to 
by the Western European countries and Greece. These principles 
were incorporated in bilateral agreements which were later 
signed by several of the governments concerned. 

The staff of the Displaced Persons Branch of G-5 SHAEF was 
enlarged early in 1944, to enable it to cope with the problem of 
planning, and in July, fifteen UNRRA specialists were assigned to 
the military planning groups. Later, the UNRRA staff attached to 
SHAEF was increased and a member of the staff of the Inter- 
Governmental Committee was added as a liaison officer. 


THE FIRST THOUSANDS 


With the invasion of Normandy in June 1944 the armies of the 
United States and the United Kingdom under SHAEF began to 
encounter thousands of displaced persons who had to be housed, 
fed, and given medical care. This was but the forerunner of a 
large task which was to confront the armies as they moved into 
Germany. 

In early December the Supreme Commander of the Allied Ex- 
peditionary Force, General Eisenhower, and the Director General 
of UNRRA, Herbert H. Lehman, signed an agreement under 
which representatives of the international organization for relief 
and rehabilitation were requested to work as agents of the armies 
and at a later stage to assume larger responsibilities for the care 
and repatriation of displaced persons found in enemy territory. 

The preamble of the agreement reads: “This agreement has for 
its object to facilitate the assumption by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in the post-military 
period of those responsibilities with which it may be charged and 
to insure a continuous uniformity of policy in the military and 
post-military periods.” 

SHAEF immediately requested UNRRA to furnish up to 400 
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teams of administrative and welfare workers to provide services 
in the assembly centers where displaced persons would be 
cared for and from which they would be repatriated. 

When, in July 1945, SHAEF went out of existence and each of 
the component commands—British, French, and American—took 
over full responsibility for all operations within its respective 
zones in Germany, a new body was formed to which UNRRA now 
became responsible: the Combined Displaced Persons Executive, 
commonly called CDPX. This group is a staff body composed of 
representatives of Displaced Persons Branch, G-5 USFET ( United 
States Forces, European Theatre ), the British Army of the Rhine, 
and the French Army of Occupation plus such interested groups 
as UNRRA and the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees. 

CDPX was created largely as a means of easing the transition 
period when the respective armies took over from SHAEF. It is 
not responsible for formulation of policy but does carry out such 
policy as has been developed. It has been absorbing more and 
more UNRRA personnel to carry on such functions as locating 
displaced persons through the Tracing Bureau, the drawing up of 
reports, and the dissemination of information concerning num- 
bers and locations of displaced persons. 

Carrying on their duties with CDPX as a carry-over of similar 
functions with SHAEF are the various Allied liaison officers. 
These officers are representatives of each of the countries who 
either have displaced persons within the boundaries of their own 
countries or have nationals of their own countries displaced 
within Germany. Their major responsibility is the issuance of the 
necessary permission to enable their own countrymen to return 
to their homes. In addition, they assist in screening suspects, 
giving advice to their nationals and in keeping CDPX informed 
of developments in repatriation policies within their respective 
countries. 
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BEHIND THE LIBERATING ARMIES 

During the advance of the United Nations armies into the Rhine- 
land, special units, first under SHAEF and later under the Com- 
bined Displaced Persons Executive, went into action helping to 
care for the displaced persons who had to be moved to make 
way for the incoming Allied troops. Here, the first of the more 
than 350 UNRRA “teams” started in operation. The flow of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people began in earnest when Allied forces 
crossed the Rhine. 

Upon liberation, approximately two million people began the 
long trip home on foot—they were too eager for a sight of their 
homelands and families to wait for transportation. UNRRA 
mobile units were immediately dispatched at points along the 
roads to provide food, clothing and first aid to these trekkers, and 
to try, wherever possible, to encourage them to take shelter in the 
hastily prepared displaced persons centers until transportation 
could be provided for them. One of these “flying squads” has 
been dealing with two or three trainloads of up to two thousand 
people each day. Another, in the course of a period of nine days, 
provided food (coffee, soup, bread and margarine) to 15,000 
people at one railway station and also gave first-aid attention to 
about 200 cases. 


EARLY DIFFICULTIES ALMOST INSURMOUNTABLE 


In the early stages, difficulties in attempting to feed and house 
civilians were almost insurmountable. During the invasion of 
Europe and later in the occupation of Germany, transportation 
and other facilities had to be used for the purpose of supporting 
the army, whose first responsibilities were the liberation of 
Europe and the occupation of Germany. These responsibilities, 
often misunderstood, made it essential to give first priority for 


transport and supplies to the armies and only then to provide 
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those requirements for civilian use. Once this initial rush had 
become a more orderly mass movement, repatriation went on at 
a surprisingly fast rate. 

First repatriation efforts were carried out by the army. In 
the latter part of May 1945, the repatriation of Russian prisoners 
and slave laborers began; and in June, mass movement of dis- 
placed Italians was well under way as a result of conferences be- 
tween representatives of SHAEF, Allied Forces Headquarters, and 
the Swiss authorities. Large-scale movements of Czechoslovaks 
across Germany took place during late June and early July. 

At the Yalta Conference, the governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Soviet Russia entered into an agreement 
under which each government by reciprocal action would be 
responsible for the immediate return of nationals of the other 
governments who might be located in the sections of Germany 
occupied by the several armies. Under this agreement, the 
United States and the British authorities returned as a first 
priority Soviet prisoners of war and displaced persons, and saw 
to it that they were turned over to Soviet military authorities 
in their zone of Germany to be returned to their native land. 


MASS REPATRIATION FROM GERMANY 


Repatriation of displaced persons of various nationalities in Rus- 
sian-occupied Germany was handled entirely by the Russian 
military authorities. The mass repatriation from Western Ger- 
many (the British, United States, and French Zones), was 
handled by the armies. Virtually all Western European nationals 
and most of the Soviet nationals were returned to their homes 
from Western Germany by October 1. This group included some 
five million persons. 
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5. Training for Peace 


In the early spring of 1944, a special school for training UNRRA 
personnel, and voluntary agency personnel working under 
UNRRA, who would care for displaced persons was opened at 
the University of Maryland near Washington, D. C. A similar 
training center for European recruited personnel was opened 
on the continent. Even as these first “students” reported for 
classes, war-weary, starving and destitute refugees were pour- 
ing out of bombed cities and villages of Europe, jam-pack- 
ing the roads in the paths of advancing and _ retreating 
armies. 

The men and women who registered for the training courses 
were chosen for their special skills—in welfare work, nursing, 
medicine, transportation. They ranged in age from twenty-five to 
over fifty. They represented many different United Nations 
nationalities, from Americans to Yugoslavs, and formed the first 
teams that went out to care for displaced persons in liberated 
countries. Not only did they study special courses in foreign 
customs and languages which would prepare them to meet the 
needs of the people with whom they were to deal, but they were 
given stringent physical training to prepare them for the rigors 
of living in devastated countries where many difficulties would 
be met. 

After six weeks of training these people were on their way to 
the first displaced persons centers in North Africa and the 
Middle East. Within the next year some 6,000 of these specially 
trained workers went into the field of operation to serve in hun- 
dreds of displaced persons centers in Germany. 

A Displaced Persons Assembly Center can be likened to a vast 
reservoir into which a constant stream of humanity flows, is 
drawn off as facilities for removal are provided, and replaced by 
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an incoming stream of thousands more people in need of care 
until they can be sent home. 

A “center” was any place where shelter could be provided, strate- 
gically located in the path of the outgoing groups. Such shelter— 
just the bare shelter of walls and roofs—has been scarcely existent 
in many of the cities and areas where displaced persons were 
found. Yet shelter had to be provided. Sometimes the center has 
been a group of tents, or hutments in mine-infested forests, or 
the only surviving buildings in bombed-out towns; sometimes a 
factory with halls providing space for children for school or play; 
sometimes a school, a brewery, a hotel, a library, a former army 
barracks—anything so long as it provided protection against the 
weather. One group of displaced persons in Munich is housed in 
the famous Deutsches Museum. One group of 500 refugees is 
housed in the Castle at Mannheim. 

Wherever possible, the different nationality groups were bil- 
leted separately, and it has been interesting to note how quickly 
each group develops national unity, striving to outdo the other in 
patriotic zeal and self-organization. 

The basic pattern of relief in all of the centers has been much 
the same. Incoming groups were first deloused with DDT, the 
miraculous powder that kills the typhus-bearing lice which thrive 
under conditions of filth and privation to which many of these 
people have been subjected throughout the war years. Next came 
medical examinations, and those in need of special care or surgery 
were immediately hospitalized. Those not in need of such care 
were given their first meal, outfitted with clean clothing and 
bedding, and assigned to quarters until transportation could 
be arranged. Nationalities were then checked by a team of special 
liaison officers—repatriation experts assigned by each of the for- 
eign governments represented among the displaced persons. The 
process of registration was also completed. 
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THE WAITING PERIOD 


Centers have been thought of primarily as places where refugees 
can be accommodated for a short period while awaiting the 
means of transport home. As the interval since the end of the war 
increased and large numbers of refugees were repatriated, the 
displaced persons problem became more static. Former transit 
camps were closed or consolidated. Many of those in the camps 
were individuals difficult to repatriate. 

For these people, the centers became communities in which 
they must have their life and being for a considerable period of 
time until they can be sent home. After they leave the centers 
they will have to become self-supporting citizens able to adjust to 
new conditions. In the centers, therefore, life must be lived as 
far as possible on normal lines. The qualities which enable a 
man to provide for himself and his family as a law-abiding 
member of a civilized community must be preserved and devel- 
oped. 

As the situation becomes more stabilized and there are greater 
opportunities for service to the remaining displaced persons, 
more attention is given to community services, establishment of 
nurseries, child clinics, workshops and improvement of medical 
care. 

In the U. S. Third Army area in Germany, army engineers were 
ordered by the Chief of Staff during the autumn to survey the dis- 
placed persons camps to determine which were suitable for 
winter use, which needed repairs and which should be aban- 
doned in cold weather. Lists were made of the specific repairs 
and materials required at each camp for winter habitation. Wood- 
burning stoves, blankets and battle-dress were procured by the 
army. Considerable stocks of wool, captured from the enemy, 
were used for this program. An added problem of winter care is 
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expected in one area where some 100,000 displaced persons are 
now believed to be outside of camps. 

Displaced persons outside of assembly centers created serious 
problems as they trudged along busy highways, impoverished, un- 
dernourished, often in ill-health, trying to find for themselves 
food and necessary supplies from the areas through which they 
pass. In addition to the problems of transport, feeding and spread 
of epidemics, the displaced persons also often created a dis- 
ciplinary problem. By processing the displaced persons through 
assembly centers, such dangers and confusion are checked and 
an orderly system of movement achieved. 
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“| WAS A STRANGER, AND YE TOOK ME IN; NAKED, AND YE CLOTHED 
ME; | WAS SICK AND YE VISITED ME; | WAS IN PRISON, AND YE CAME 
UNTO ME..." 


St. Matthew, CHAPTER 25, VERSE 35/36 

















6. Where Did They Come From? 


During the first phase of the liberation of displaced persons, it 
was of vital importance to identify each individual properly. 
Allied governments selected one hundred liaison officers to aid 
military personnel in the control, care and repatriation of dis- 
placed persons. These officers also aided in screening Allied na- 
tionals before their transfer, eliminating men and women sus- 
pected of subversive connections or activities. 

The problem of proper screening proved to be one of the most 
important tasks of the Allied armies engaged in repatriation of 
displaced persons. General screening was undertaken by officers 
in the assembly centers. Special national screening was handled 
by representatives of individual nations after arrival of displaced 
persons in the countries of their nationality or alleged nationality. 

In the case of Allied prisoners whom the Nazis “released” and 
then put to work as slave laborers, clarification of each individ- 
ual’s status was required. This was particularly true in the case 
of French and Polish prisoners of war, who were given civilian 
status by the Nazis who desired to escape responsibility under 
the rules of the Geneva Convention on treatment of prisoners 
of war. 

To realize fully the magnitude of the task presented to the 
American, British and Russian“armies, the diverse character of 
the many groups of displaced persons and their geographical dis- 
tribution should be kept in mind. The Nazis made sure of send- 
ing slave laborers and deportees to territories farthest removed 
from their homeland. The only outstanding exception to this rule 
appears to have been Norway, where the Germans instituted a 
large-scale labor draft but employed forced laborers within the 
country itself, mostly in the construction of coastal defenses. 

Construction of fortifications in Norway was considered so 
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vital, at one time, that additional laborers were imported. More 
than five thousand came from Denmark, and laborers from 
Russia, Yugoslavia, the Baltic States and other European coun- 
tries raised the total number of foreign workers in Norway to 
40,000. 

Dislocation of persons of Netherlands nationality involved not 
only the 400,000 to 500,000 who were lured or forced to go to 
other once-German-controlled territories. When the Nazis ex- 
pected the Allies to land on the Netherlands coast, hundreds of 
thousands of Dutch men, women and children were evacuated 
from coastal areas to demolish and fortify large strips of coastal 
territories. 

The evacuation of the Netherlands coast began in the fall of 
1942 with such seaside resorts as Zandvoort, Katwijk and 
Egmond-Aan-Zee. In the spring and summer of 1943, demolition 
and evacuation had proceeded to such a degree that hardly a 
village along the 120-mile stretch of sea frontier remained intact. 
Dutch official sources estimated the number of evacuees and 
refugees displaced inside the Netherlands at more than half a 
million. 

A great number of Netherlanders were also displaced when 
the Nazis started an abortive plan of settling Dutch farmers in 
territories in the East, mostly the Ukraine and the Baltic coun- 
tries. The Dutch Nazi Rost van Tonningen, who later committed 
suicide, at one time headed the so-called Netherlands East Com- 
pany which was to settle as many as three million able-bodied 
Netherlanders in Eastern Europe. The defeat of German arms by 
the Red Army halted this scheme, but not before tens of thou- 
sands of Netherlanders had actually been shipped all the way 
across the European continent, only to be abandoned. 

Belgium saw wave after wave of labor deportation, ranging 
all the way from newspaper, radio, posters and newspaper adver- 
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tising for laborers to outright seizure of able-bodied men in the 
streets of Belgium towns. Belgians were able to sabotage German 
labor deportations during their early stage, in 1941 and. 1942. 
But later, special German conscription squads began to round 
up workers in streetcars, in their homes and at gatherings. Many 
of these were employed at that time in the heavily bombed 
Ruhr area. 


TWO MILLION FRENCHMEN WERE DEPORTED 


Civil life in France was deeply dislocated by the absence of more 
than two million refugees, prisoners and deportees. Realizing the 
gravity of this problem, the provisional government of the French 
republic set up a special ministry to deal with it. This French 
‘ministry, headed by Henri Frenay, organized special. relocation 
centers for the care of returned displaced persons and closely 
cooperated with SHAEF and UNRRA in the rehabilitation of 
Frenchmen. As a result of this inter-agency cooperation, the 
repatriation of displaced French people proceeded in a well- 
organized fashion. Realizing the responsibility ot the French 
nation towards its deportees, a general election for a permanent 
national assembly and a permanent government was postponed 
until most deportees and prisoners of voting age had returned. 
The number of Frenchmen taken prisoner by the Germans 
originally was 1,250,000. Some of these were given civilian status, 
but the total number of former prisoners of war turned into 
civilian slave laborers was never revealed. In addition to these, 
the Vichy government agreed to the deportation of an estimated 
800,000. laborers and specialists for work in Germany and Ger- 
man-controlled territories. When Germany illegally annexed the 
territories of Alsace and Lorraine, the Nazis did their utmost to 
Germanize that region by deporting Frenchmen and settling 
Germans. ; 
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SLAVE LABORERS RETALIATE 

As millions returned to their homelands, it became clear that 
among Europe's nonrepatriable displaced persons was a segment 
of destructive elements. During the first weeks following Ger- 
many’s surrender, exuberance and the desire for revenge gave 
way to excesses. In several instances, Allied-appointed German 
policemen were unable to cope with these elements. Nonre- 
patriated slave laborers during the summer of 1945 were in many 
cases guilty of killing unarmed Germans, of looting and destruc- 
tion. 

The London radio reported July 23 that the Germans in the . 
British zone of occupation were “threatened with serious trouble 
at the hands of the people they deported from their homes in the 
rest of Europe.” The broadcast added that during the first six 
weeks of occupation “these displaced people have killed eleven 
unarmed German policemen.” 

At the root of these conditions were the psychological results of 
German treatment of slave laborers. Degradation and torture 
required a high degree of moral stamina on the part of displaced 
persons to prevent them from taking indiscriminate revenge 
following liberation. One example of Nazi discrimination was 
the classification of slave laborers according to country of 
origin. 

In the first category were Axis workers and workers coming 
from countries that had labor agreements with Germany, such 
as Italians, Hungarians, Bulgarians, Rumanians, and Spaniards. 
The second category was made up of so-called “Nordic” workers, 
such as Netherlanders, Danes and Norwegians. Western Euro- 
peans, French and Belgians, fell into a third category. The Ger- 
mans classified Baltic laborers as well as Czechs and Yugoslavs 
as “Ostland” (Eastland) workers. In the last and fifth category, 
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those treated worst among all were Poles and Russians. 

Many of the displaced persons in the last categories had looked 
forward to a day of revenge during the whole time of their en- 
forced stay in Germany. When they were finally released, many 
of them did not exercise the self-control needed to facilitate the 
work of Allied civil affairs officers. Their attitude toward Ger- 
mans, even those who had been cleared by Allied authorities, 
was dictated by the idea of retaliation. When in later months 
American soldiers compared the apparent cooperation they re- 
ceived from German men and women with some of the lawless 
elements among the displaced persons, this comparison could not 
but help develop in them what has been called a “soft” attitude 
towards the German people and a misunderstanding of many of 
America’s allies. 

Mary Hornaday, writing in the Christian Science Monitor, 
stated in a London dispatch, July 10, 1945, that even return of 
displaced persons does not suffice to solve this problem “since 
many only take ideas of retaliation and lack of moral responsi- 
bility with them.” The United States Army announced August 25 
that it had restored order in the Bremen area of northwestern 
Germany, following a crime wave. The announcement said that 
troops of the 29th Infantry Division had joined with military gov- 
ernment forces in curbing attacks that had reached “serious” 
proportions. The official announcement added: “Because many 
erstwhile slave laborers have been reluctant to be repatriated, 
and because they consider all Germans to be fair game, the loot- 
ing of farms and attacks upon civil policemen have been mount- 
ing.” 

Only full integration of displaced persons, demoralized by 
Nazi treatment, into a society that offers security and a feeling 
of responsibility, is likely to bring about full adjustment for many 
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of these people. But it should be emphasized that destructive 
elements represent only a small percentage of the population 
considered unrepatriable. Their fate is nevertheless a challenge 
to all free men who are concerned with fullest social reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation. 


THE VANQUISHED ON THE MOVE 


Having suffered from the hands of the Germans during and be- 
fore the war years, Czechoslovakia developed a plan to expel 
from its territory the majority of its German-speaking population 
together with the German intruders. Poland, after having been 
compensated for the cession of its eastern provinces to Russia 
by the acquisition of Germany’s eastern provinces, took similar 
measures for the expulsion of the German population from these 
areas. The largest population movement started westward from 
the area east of the Neisse and Oder rivers. Germans from the 
North Czechoslovak area of the Sudeten mountains moved north- 
ward into Saxony and other German regions. As this is written, 
this last and perhaps greatest movement of populations resulting 
from World War II is still under way and its final extent is not 
yet known. Estimates of the total number of men, women and 
children involved range from ten to twelve million. 

At the Potsdam Conference of President Truman, Prime Min- 
ister Attlee, and Premier Stalin, a temporary halt in the move- 
ment of German refugees into the Allied-controlled zones of 
Germany was decided upon. The Big Three agreed at Potsdam 
that the movement of Germans should take place “in an orderly 
and humane manner.” The governments of Czechoslovakia and 
of Poland and the Allied Control Council of Hungary were asked 
to discontinue unorganized expulsions until the situation had 
been clarified. 

















On October 6, 1945, the Central Refugee Administration in 
Berlin announced that a new wave of expulsion would start 
October 15. According to the announcement Marshal Gregory 
Zhukov, Commander in the Russian zone of occupation, had 
agreed to the expulsion of 1,500,000 persons from territories un- 
der the control of the Provisional Polish Government of National 
Unity, at a rate of 20,000 daily. Czechoslovakia’s nearly three 
million Sudeten Germans were to leave at a rate of six thou- 
sand a day, while half a million were to be evicted from 
Hungary. 

The bulk of these people moved into the Russian zone of occu- 
pation. Relocation centers were set up at Rostock, Stettin and 
Goerlitz. German repatriates were not permitted to enter the 
British and American occupation zones, unless authorized 
through special permits. The vast number of Germans who 
entered the Russian zone suffered considerably because of trans- 
portation bottlenecks, shortages of food and disrupted communi- 
cations. Where American observers have seen the movement of 
men, women and children into Allied-controlled areas, eyewitness 
reports of hardships and photographs of destitute refugees have 
told a tale of suffering and hopelessness. 

Lack of organization and the speed with which expulsions were 
carried out led to conditions which caused British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin to tell the House of Commons on October 
26 that he did not approve of the wholesale expulsions that had 
taken place in Poland and Czechoslovakia. Bevin noted that 
German refugees from the East included “an overwhelming 
majority of women and children, but no men.” He added that he 
had seen streams of refugees entering Berlin and said: “As I 
watched, I felt, my God, that is the price of man’s stupidity and 
war. It was the most awful sight you could possibly see.” 
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THREE STAGES 


Deportations from Czechoslovakia passed through three stages 
during 1945. Shortly after the return of the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment to Prague, a wave of unorganized expulsions began. British 
sources said at the time that these deportations were accom- 
panied by great hardship and were carried out with little discre- 
tion. 

The British Government advised the Prague cabinet that it 
could not agree to a policy of mass deportation on a basis of 
purely racial considerations. The British note emphasized that 
London considered this matter of concern not only to the Czecho- 
slovak government, but as one to be considered by the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain and France as well. 


This note was followed on June 15 by a speech of President 
Edvard Bene of Czechoslovakia at Pilsen. Bene’ appealed to the 
people of Czechoslovakia to be considerate, cautious and calm 
and added that “the German question will be solved in agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States.” 
Much more militant statements of policy regarding deportations 
were made later by Zdenek Fierlinger, Czechoslovak Premier 
and former Ambassador to Moscow. Following the Bene’ speech, 
deportations slowed down, but entered a third phase in the fall 
of 1945, when they were again resumed at full speed. 

Large-scale deportation of Germans had made it necessary for 
Poles and Czechoslovaks to repopulate the areas from which 
refugees had come. Both nations urged their citizens to move 
into the areas that had been emptied. In the Polish-controlled 
regions alone, the need for agricultural workers has been so 
pressing as to require the immigration of about four million 
Polish peasants. A shortage of mining personnel has also been 
felt, particularly in former German Upper Silesia. Polish spokes- 
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men have gone so far as to appeal to U. S. miners who came 
from Poland to go back and fill the gaps that exist at present. 
Thus, an artificial population vacuum has been created in 
East Central Europe, while, on the other hand, millions of Ger- 
mans had been forced to enter Central Germany, for the most 
part in the Russian-occupied zone. From an economic point of 
view, this dislocation means that between seven and twelve 
million people from agricultural areas have been moved into a 
region that is much more industrialized. There they do not find 
the facilities for agricultural production that they had left behind. 
In time to come this dislocation cannot but have a bearing on 
the economic future of Germany as a whole. All plans for Ger- 
many’s future are incomplete as long as the element of German 
displaced persons is not taken into consideration. 











7. The Return of Eastern Nationals 


In planning the future of homeless Europeans who are considered 
unrepatriable, Allied military and civil authorities have been 
faced with the unwillingness of thousands of Eastern nationals to 
return to their homelands. The majority of these have been Poles. 
Next to citizens of the Soviet Union, Polish nationals have been 
the most numerous among Europe’s displaced persons. Their 
‘number at one time exceeded two million. 

About half of these were located in Western Europe at the 
time of liberation and their repatriation has been slow for a 
number of reasons—firstly, because Soviet officials gave priority 
to their own nationals in effecting repatriation and secondly, 
because about half the Poles in Western Europe were not sure 
whether they wanted to return to their homeland. Although, like 
other displaced persons, they desired to return to the territory to 
which they ethnologically belonged, many of them were bewil- 
dered or fearful after hearing or reading reports from inside 
Poland. 

As a result, perhaps half a million Poles may not choose to 
return to their country while it is occupied by the Red Army and 
administered by the Provisional Polish Government of National 
Unity. In the late fall of 1945, a little more than 94,000 Poles had 
been repatriated from Western Europe while more than 861,000 
remained in relocation camps. 

Similariy, about 16,000 Hungarians had been repatriated up to 
September 30, while 96,000 remained in Western Europe. Only 
5,000 out of 14,000 Rumanians had made their way home, and 
about two-thirds of some 204,000 Yugoslav nationals were still 
awaiting repatriation in the late fall. There is a certain parallel 
between these statistics and the figures for repatriated and unre- 
patriated Greek nationals; a little more than one-tenth had 
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returned to Greece, where domestic political conflict remained 
noticeable. By contrast only 3,000 Czechoslovak citizens were still 
to be repatriated while well over 135,000 had been returned to 
Czechoslovakia. These figures illustrated the degree of uncer- 
tainty still prevailing in many countries of Europe. 

It is significant that nationals of such countries as Denmark 
(5,000) and Norway (6,000) had dll been repatriated and that 
those of other Western European nations enjoying a relatively 
high degree of political stability had also very nearly all returned 
home. 

The solution of repatriation problems was and is, therefore, 
clearly linked with. the question of democratic, representative 
governments for the nations of Europe and the free flow of 
information from countries of origin to displaced nationals. As 
elections such as in Hungary, Poland, Greece and other countries 
created the bases for government by popular vote, displaced per- 
sons were able to gain a clearer view of conditions in their home- 
lands and were therefore more able to decide their own repatria- 
tion on the basis of reliable information than on rumor and 
hearsay. 


THE QUESTION OF SOVIET NATIONALITY 


Repatriation of Soviet citizens or alleged Soviet citizens was con- 
sidered so important by the Soviet Union that it was raised at the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers in London, September 24, 1945. 
While the Foreign Ministers of the Big Five were discussing 
various problems of mutual interest, Soviet representatives asked 
that Russian nationals be sent home more rapidly from various 
European areas under British and American occupation. The 
problem involved was not settled at London and has not been 
fully clarified as this is written. 

Basically, it involves contradiction between a settlement that 
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apparently was made at the Yalta Conference and non-recogni- 
tion by the United States and Great Britain of the Baltic States as 
integrated parts of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

The Yalta Agreement between the late President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin is said to have 
specified that the Western Allies would facilitate repatriation 
of all Soviet nationals. As the Soviet Union claims Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia as three republics forming parts of the 
USSR, Russia has requested that citizens of these three countries 
be repatriated to the Soviet Union under the Yalta Agreement. 


SOVIET REQUESTS 


As a result, Russian requests for Allied aid in repatriation of 
“Soviet nationals” not only included Russians who refused to 
return to the Soviet Union because of personal considerations, 
but also people of the Baltic countries. However, when the Soviet 
Union took over the Baltic States this move was not recognized 
by any of ‘the major Western powers as internationally legally 
binding. The question, therefore, whether a citizen of Latvia, 
Lithuania or Estonia is or is not a Soviet national forms the basis 
of the deadlock in the repatriation of several tens of thousands of 
Eastern Europeans. 

Repatriation statistics issued by Allied Military Government 
officials in the fall of 1945 vividly illustrate this dilemma. 

Of 21,000 Estonians and 47,000 Lithuanians none had been 
repatriated by the end of 1945. Of 61,000 Latvians only 1,000 had 
been returned home in the late fall. 

Not only the status but also the character of Baltic refugees in 
Western Europe was far from clear-cut. Aside from the complex 
question of nationality, political beliefs represented by this group 
have to be taken into consideration. Without doubt, a large per- 
centage of Baltic nationals who were located in Central and 
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Western Europe when Allied armies forced Germany to her 
knees, were Nazi sympathizers. 

A survey by the Combined Displaced Persons Executive re- 
vealed that only 2 to 5 per cent of displaced Balts had come 
to Germany as forced laborers. On the contrary, most of them 
had sympathized with or aided in turning their countries over to 
German control in 1941. When the Russians entered Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia in 1944 many of these pro-Nazi men 
and women fled to Germany. On the other hand, those that 
were pro-democratic and had been sent to Germany as labor 
deportees would fall into the category of Allied nationals, for 
whom the United Nations bear a responsibility. Thus, political 
allegiance of displaced Balts represented a puzzle which Allied 
military authorities in Western Europe attempted to solve by 
classifying them technically as neutrals, although not as stateless 
persons who are loyal to the Allied cause. 


RUSSIANS IN SWITZERLAND 


The status of displaced Soviet citizens in Switzerland became the 
center of an international controversy when on June 16, 1945, 
the government of the USSR announced that no Swiss citizens 
would be repatriated until the situation of Russians inside 
Switzerland had been clarified. Tass, the Soviet News Agency, 
reported on that date that “according to information in the pos- 
session of Soviet authorities, over 9,000 Soviet citizens, mostly 
escaped prisoners of war, are still in Switzerland.” Tass added: 
“The Swiss authorities-not only placed obstacles in the way of 
their return home, but have placed many of them in unheard-of 
conditions.” The report then quoted the Swiss newspaper Freie 
Jugend in der Schweiz as alleging that Swiss authorities were 
hunting down interned Soviet citizens with dogs, and opening 
fire on them with rifles and tommy guns. 
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The Tass dispatch concluded: “In view of the above facts, the 
Soviet government has issued instructions to suspend the move- 
ment to Switzerland of all Swiss citizens under Soviet control, 
until it has received exact information showing that the condi- 
tions of Soviet citizens in Switzerland are being improved and 
their speedy repatriation is taking effect.” 

In order to clarify this matter and speed repatriation of Soviet 
internees in Switzerland, SHAEF early in July agreed to re- 
patriate Russian citizens to the Soviet Union by way of Bregenz 
at the east end of Lake Constance, and through Austria. The 
Swiss government at the same time proposed that they send an 
inter-Allied commission, including a Russian representative, to 
Switzerland to investigate conditions prevailing in internmen: 
camps. The Swiss Foreign Office also suggested that Russian dele- 
gates come to Switzerland to discuss and supervise repatriation 
of Soviet nationals. 

Following these proposals, a commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union, the United States, Great Britain 
and France arrived in Switzerland and a Russian delegation, 
headed by Major General Alexander Vikhorev, entered Switzer- 
land for discussions. The Russian delegation stayed in Switzer- 
land for nearly two months, communicating with Moscow by 
means of a mobile short-wave transmitter. 

These direct discussions succeeded in clearing the air con- 
siderably. They resulted in Russo-Swiss agreement on all major 
points regarding treatment and repatriation of Soviet citizens. 
Russian internees were able to voice their grievances and steps 
were taken to remedy those that could be substantiated. Swiss 
officials admitted a number of charges leveled against them by 
the Russian commission. 

When investigation was completed, Soviet and Swiss repre- 
sentatives signed a joint protocol at Berne. The protocol, made 
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public September 29, 1945, stated that crowded camps and 
shortage of trained personnel did not always permit efficient 
operation. The document admitted Soviet accusations that Rus- 
sians who escaped from Germany were in several instances forced 
back over the border by Swiss guards and that maltreatment had 
in several instances occurred inside of internment camps. 
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8. Refugees in the Middle East 


In the Middle East, three main groups of refugees were main- 
tained in camps until they could be returned to their homes. The 
Greeks had been the first to arrive—fleeing after the German 
conquest. The second group to flee after their islands were 
occupied by the Germans were about 6,000 Dodecanese who 
were cared for in a camp in Palestine. The third of the large 
groups to arrive were the Yugoslavs. 

The administration of the Middle East refugee camps was 
taken over by UNRRA in May 1944 from the Middle East Relief 
and Refugee Administration (MERRA), an agency of the British 
Government responsible to the relief department of the Foreign 
Office, which had been established to handle the ever-increasing 
refugee problem in the Middle East until an international agency 
could be organized. 

There was a transit camp at Aleppo in Syria. Greeks and 
Dodecanese were cared for at Nuseirat Camp in Palestine. At 
Moses Wells in Egypt, near the Suez Canal, a camp for Greeks 
was established. The site was formerly used as a quarantine sta- 
tion for pilgrims returning to Egypt from Mecca and conse- 
quently had several permanent buildings. Also in Sinai there was 
a small camp of “mixed” refugee population at El Arish. A camp 
for convalescent Yugoslav children was operated at Tolumbat in 
Egypt. At Khatatba, Egypt, was another camp for Yugoslavs. The 
largest camp in UNRRA’s Middle East operation, which provides 
a full and interesting picture of the functioning of a refugee 
center, was the El] Shatt camp for Yugoslavs. 

E] Shatt was located in the Sinai Desert just across the Suez 
Canal from the town of Suez, and the entire camp area covered 
some 100 square miles. For reasons of efficiency the El Shatt 
settlement was broken into five separate camps, each one corre- 
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sponding to a small village in Yugoslavia and maintaining some 
degree of self-sufficiency. 

The refugees, totalling almost 25,000, came largely from the 
Dalmatian coast and the islands in the vicinity of Split. Some of 
these were removed by the Allies for military reasons; others 
were evacuated by the Government of National Liberation. 
Admission to the camp was arranged originally by MERRA 
in cooperation with military authorities and Yugoslav offi- 
cials. 

On arrival the refugees were grouped by the villages from 
which they came, and family units were always kept intact. 
They were registered, disinfected, issued identity disks and 
assigned to tents. Information obtained at the registry was fairly 
complete. 

Originally this area was used by the British Army as a transit 
and staging area, so that there were some buildings already avail- 
able. The entire population was housed in British Army tents 
with cement floors, each unit accommodating about eighteen 
people. Permanent structures were confined to administration 
offices, storehouses, recreation halls, mess halls, bathhouses, and 
medical buildings. A typical camp had about 300 tents, divided 
into five districts; each district had its own dining quarter and 
cook houses. Each kitchen was equipped to cook for 1,200 
people. Each camp had a bathhouse with showers and hot 
water, and ablution blocks where refugees washed themselves 
and their clothes. ‘ 

Each camp had its own school buildings, administration head- 
quarters for both the Yugoslavs and UNRRA staff, recreation 
hall, staff quarters, community store, storehouses, workshops, 
repair shops, infirmary, laundry, playground and sports field. 
Fire squads, always on duty, were especially trained in treating 
burning tents. Water for the entire settlement was drawn from a 
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canal, filtered, and piped to the camp. The daily ration was 9 to 10 
gallons per head. Garbage was collected and incinerated. 

Sanitation, one of the main problems of camp maintenance, 
was under the direction of the chief medical officer; each camp 
had its own sanitary engineer and sanitary squads. There were 
the ever-present problems of flies, disposal of waste water and 
sewage, ignorance on the part of the inhabitants, lack of netting 
and sanitary equipment. It is difficult to make the refugee women, 
who for generations have been used to throwing garbage to the 
livestock and slinging waste water out of the kitchen door, un- 
derstand that such practices threatened the health of the entire 
population. There was an educational program to teach the 
people the proper use of latrines, and eventually self-discipline 
in hygenic matters was good. 

All refugees were subject to the same regulations as the citizens 
of Egypt. Serious breaches of conduct were tried in the civil 
courts. The refugees, however, were not issued visas since they 
were theoretically in transit and they were confined to the Sinai 
Peninsula. 

Administration was divided between UNRRA representatives 
and the refugees themselves, who took great interest in camp 
affairs. UNRRA personnel in administrative positions handled 
supplies, maintenance, and generally supervised all camp activi- 
ties. Each tent of refugees had its own elected leader; each dis- 
trict had a committee; each sub-camp had its committee; and 
there was one central committee for the entire settlement. 
These representatives worked closely with the UNRRA offi- 
cials. 

Independent agencies were also active. The British private 
voluntary agencies worked through COBSRA (the Council of 
British Societies for Relief Abroad). Active agencies included 
the Friends Ambulance Unit, the American Friends Service Com- 
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mittee, the British, American, Australian, and Yugoslav Red 
Cross, the Jewish Relief Unit, and the Near East Foundation. 

The cost of operations in E] Shatt amounted to about $20.00 
per refugee per month. Basic food was supplied by the British 
Army; vegetables, fruit, and eggs were purchased through local 
markets; some pigs were raised in the camp; and everything else 
was imported. It was impossible to grow anything at the camp, 
since the country is desert. The number of calories per day was 
slightly less than in the military scale of rations, with exceptions 
for women and children. 

Clothing, bedding, and yard goods came mainly from the British 
Army and UNRRA, and partly from the American Red Cross and 
other voluntary agencies. Some of the camp projects were kept 
busy making and repairing their clothing. Supplies were obtained 
through the army against reimbursement by UNRRA and by 
local purchase. Proceeds went into the welfare fund. 

Vehicles were provided by the army and UNRRA, driven by 
the Yugoslavs, and maintained by supervised refugee mechanics 
trained in the repair shops. Telephones, telegraph and post were 
available to all refugees. 


REFUGEE WELFARE 


The outstanding feature of El Shatt camp was its medical serv- 
ice. In addition to an excellent camp hospital, three British 
hospitals were available. One of the finest features of the medical 
establishment was the training of a large number of Yugoslav 
girls to be nurses. Diets, milk rations for the children, child 
clinics, periodic inspection, sanitary precautions and the interest 
of the medical staff gave the camp an excellent health record. 
Refugees performed 98 per cent of the manual labor in the 
camp. Almost all those physically fit were employed and refused 
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payment except for special gifts of cigarettes, etc., for difficult 
labor. Each camp had its own workshop area; refugees were 
employed in cobbling, brickmaking, carpentry, metal work, 
masonry, wood carving, sign painting, dressmaking, embroidery, 
soap making, camp newspaper work, publicity bureau, repair 
shops, and also as barbers, cooks, teachers, blacksmiths, bakers, 
drivers, artists and sculptors. Great ingenuity was shown, con- 
sidering the shortage of materials. 

Security was largely maintained by the Yugoslav Partisan 
guards; they were not armed and their main job was to keep 
unauthorized persons from entering the camp. Refugees had to 
obtain passes to go into town; the entire area was a military 
zone because of the proximity of the Suez Canal. 

Practically all of the children of school age attended school. 
There were nursery schools for orphans and children of working 
parents, and kindergartens, elementary and secondary schools, 
nursing schools, trade schools, administrative training schools, as 
well as an apprentice system in all the workshops. Books and 
supplies were provided by UNRRA voluntary agencies and the 
British Council. There was a People’s University for adults and 
high school graduates, where languages and other courses were 
offered. 

Refugees had their own theatre, put on plays, concerts, dance 
recitals and pageants. The Central Committee choir, the finest in 
the Middle East, became well known outside the camp. Morale 
was good. UNRRA welfare officers handled the numerous per- 
sonal problems that arose, and the refugees’ administration dealt 
with most of the complaints inevitable in any group. Considering 
what the refugees went through and the desolate and discourag- 
ing surroundings of the Sinai Desert, their adjustment was a 
tribute to their self-sufficiency. 








WORK OF TEAMS IN CENTERS 


In all assembly centers in Europe, the Middle East or the Far 
East, a great responsibility devolves on the staff teams in charge of 
administration. Their task is far from simple. Provision of food, 
clothes and medical treatment is only the beginning. The next 
problem is to restore to these people their sense of privacy and 
decency, their self-respect, their feeling of “belonging” with dig- 
nified, civilized humanity, after years of leading wholly public 
lives under conditions of utter degradation—in many cases, years 
of living very nearly like animals. 

In some centers the teams must concentrate on the bare essen- 
tials of their task—ensuring adequate feeding arrangements, 
helping to improve accommodations, and the cleanliness and 
sanitation of the center. In others, where conditions are more 
favorable, much has been done to organize schools for the chil- 
dren, concerts, dancing and other recreation, and sewing parties 
for the women. They have provided places of worship and encour- 
aged religious expression. They have been active in providing 
improved medical service and in keeping storerooms well-stocked 
with food, sweets for the children, tobacco and other much appre- 
ciated items. They have registered the refugees on SHAEF forms, 
collected and transmitted inquiries about relatives, and organ- 
ized assembly center police from among the ranks of the dis- 
placed persons themselves. 

In the beginning the teams in Europe worked closely under the 
direction of the military; later, as the work progressed and the 
pattern for repatriating displaced persons became more definitely 
formed, the military turned many of the assembly centers over 
to UNRRA for full administration. 


Each UNRRA assembly center, usually under a military com- 
mander, is staffed by a team, consisting of a camp director and 
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deputy director, doctor, nurses, welfare, supply and transporta- 
tion officers, numbering in all from seven to fourteen persons. 
An invaluable contribution to success in the assembly centers 
has been the international character of its personnel. Languages 
and a knowledge of European and Far Eastern habits have been 
of enormous value in the gradual establishment of order out of 
the chaos left in the wake of victory. The 6,000 workers in the 
displaced persons centers. are a truly international group. 

Recruitments for Europe included specialists from the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Holland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Luxembourg, Greece, Persia, Haiti, Russia, the United 
States and a number of Central American and Latin American 
countries. Each team broadly represented the United Nations 
The UNRRA team at Heilbronn, Germany, comprised seven- 
teen people of eight nationalities. The director is French, the 
deputy director English. The nurse came from the Belgian 
Congo, the doctor from Indo-China. The welfare officer was 
American, and the team also included two Yugoslavs, a Russian 
and a Scot. The excellent job done by this team netted a decora- 
tion and a citation from the Soviet Army for the welfare officer, 
who had been assisted by a French girl and displaced persons of 
several nationalities. In another team a Polish welfare officer 
received a similar citation for her work with children. 
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9. Care of Displaced Children 


One of the first jobs undertaken by the staff at Bucholt camp was 
to organize services, especially for children. In spite of lack of 
working tools, the ground floor of the factory which served as a 
center was cleared of debris by displaced persons volunteers, 
and a play center started for children aged two to five. When the 
children came they asked if they would be smacked if they 
shouted or screamed. They were so delighted when told they 
could do as they liked that they shouted and screamed without 
interruption for two whole days. After that they began to play 
normally. 

In a Bavarian monastery where children from German con- 
centration camps are being cared for by an UNRRA team, it was 
found that the children’s first desire on arriving was not to eat 
regularly, but to talk. The older children would follow the staff 
workers about, begging them to listen to their stories. They 
seemed to find a great release in telling of their experiences. In 
this center, nursery facilities are ample and well-equipped, and 
infants get vitamin feeding and sun-ray treatment. Older children 
receive vocational training and work on the monastery’s farm 
and in the workshops. 


KINDNESS A SURPRISE 


The joy at receiving kind treatment was expressed by one young 
refugee girl to an UNRRA officer after telling her story of pre- 
liberation experiences. “You are not a soldier—you are UNRRA. I 
know them. I was with them two weeks after I was liberated. by 
the British armies. They are wonderful; they have saved my life. 
They saved me from the typhus I was still sick with. They fed me 
and gave me this dress I am now wearing. And then you know 
that powder, that yellowish-white powder they put on me.. . 
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at first I was afraid of it. All of us, we were afraid of it—we 
looked so strange being covered from head to foot with that 
powder. They called it DDT. But later on we started to love it. 
The lice ceased to bite and eat us and when the powder began to 
disappear we begged the UNRRA people to put some more on 
us as we were afraid the lice would come back. They smiled 
at us, assuring that that was enough and none would come back. 
. . . So you are UNRRA, I am so glad. I love them so much. 
They were the first people to be nice to me.” 

It is estimated by the military authorities that there are about 
153,200 children under 14 in assembly centers in Germany, most 
of them accompanied by their parents. UNRRA has a formidable 
task in making satisfactory arrangements for the care of these 
children until they can be repatriated or resettled. Extensive 
child care programs are carried on by trained welfare workers. 
Children are examined regularly by specialists and their growth 
deficiencies noted; corrective diet and physical rebuilding pro- 
grams are put into effect; and mothers are taught the proper care 
of their growing children—training they will carry back into their 
new lives, and which they can pass on to other mothers of their 
communities. 


SEARCH FOR PARENTS 


An organized search for parents and relatives of displaced per- 
sons’ children has been carried on by the child welfare staff of 
UNRRA in Western Germany. These “unaccompanied children” 
were those not accompanied by any adult member of their family. 
Many were orphans, others may have had parents or relatives 
among displaced persons elsewhere. Several special centers for 
unaccompanied children were operated by UNRRA in the U. S. 
zone of Germany. Case records of the origins and movements of 
such children and any known members of their families were 
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kept as part of UNRRA’s search program. If the search revealed 
that the parents were dead, every effort was made to trace other 
members of the family in Europe or overseas. Search was also 
made for “hidden” children, displaced persons’ children who dis- 
appeared into the German population during the war. Although 
the number of unidentified children in Germany seemed rela- 
tively small, it has been the policy of SHAEF and UNRRA to 
find temporary haven in other countries. 


SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN 


Many thousands of refugee children were attending schools in 
assembly centers in a full educational program, learning their 
lessons like other children in free countries. Many were orphans 
from such concentration camps as Belsen and Buchenwald. Their 
instructors were qualified and educated volunteers recruited 
among the displaced persons. Schools, located often in bombed- 
out buildings, operated under serious handicaps—without black- 
boards or chalk, and with little or no paper or books. Arrange- 
ments were made for the printing of thousands of textbooks at 
German expense. These books were published in several lan- 
guages for the use of all displaced persons’ children, regardless 
of nationality. 

This educational program has been an important part of the 
expanding welfare program for displaced persons. Classes ranged 
from kindergarten to secondary school. The Wiesbaden Assembly 
Center had a full-scale high school with gymnasium and basket- 
ball teams. Refugee parents were eager to see their children in 
school and not only helped locate teachers but also volunteered 
their services for their own as well as for accompanied chil- 
dren. France, Switzerland, Sweden, and Britain have offered to 
care for groups of such children on a temporary basis. 

France: OSE, a Jewish welfare agency in France, and the Joint 
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Distribution Committee, in cooperation with the French Govern- 
ment, drew up a plan to receive in France 1,000 unaccompanied 
children from German concentration camps. The plan was ap- 
proved by SHAFF and involved no UNRRA participation. 

Switzerland: By agreement between UNRRA and the Don 
Suisse, Switzerland offered to care for 2,000 unaccompanied 
children under the age of twelve for six months, if UNRRA 
would help select the children and cooperate in supervision in 
Switzerland. When unaccompanied children of this age could not 
be found, UNRRA settled with Switzerland to take 350 children 
from the ages of 15 to 17. 

Sweden: UNRRA-Swedish negotiations provided for accept- 
ance in Sweden of 10,000 displaced persons from Germany, in- 
cluding 1,000 unaccompanied children, for a six-month period for 
temporary care and recuperation, transport to be paid by the 
Swedish government at no cost to UNRRA. By July 26, 450 
children had arrived in Sweden, together with sick and con- 
valescent refugees, as follows: 
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From Children Sick Convalescent 
Belsen Camp ........ 50 4,000 2,000 
8th Army Corps area. . 400 200 1,000 
30th Army Corps area. . _ 500 1,000 

WOABA ca. du tek 450 4,700 4,000 


Sweden authorized members of UNRRA and other staff who 
had been looking after the children in Belsen to accompany them 
to Sweden and help care for them for the first few weeks 
of their stay. UNRRA is responsible for registering the chil- 
dren. 

Britain: The British Home Office has offered to take care 
temporarily of 1,000 children, up to fourteen years of age, from 
German concentration camps. UNRRA and the military are 
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negotiating with the British concerning children available under 
the plan. 

The Australian Government late in 1944 ratified a scheme for 
child migration to Australia at the rate of 17,000 a year, from 


Britain and Europe. This scheme would offer relief for thousands 


of war-orphaned children from liberated Europe and at the same 
time provide Australia with the immigrants desired. 














10. Moral Restoration 


The task of reviving self-respect in these spiritually beaten-down 
people has been one of the biggest responsibilities of the welfare 
workers. It means providing not only occupation for hands and 
minds, but facilities for religious services, outdoor concerts, drama 
groups, folk dancing, art classes; and planned, supervised recre- 
ation for small children. There are even legal problems to be 
solved for these people—such as the right of the displaced persons 
to marry, to divorce, to adopt children, and to prosecute charges 
against other displaced persons. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


The gaining of one privilege in particular—the right to hold 
religious services—has meant more than almost any other factor 
in rehabilitating these people, after their years of being starved 
for spiritual guidance. How much it can mean is evidenced in this 
quotation from an army officer who witnessed the first services 
held for a group at one Jewish women’s camp, shortly after their 
liberation by Allied armies: “There were thousands of women sit- 
ting on the long benches, with more streaming in through the 
doors. The babble of voices was made up of a variety of lan- 
guages. They wore the strangest combinations of coats, pants, 
aprons, housedresses, sweaters, and prison uniforms. The faces 
were all of young women, young girls—all just kids, really. There 
were no older women; those were killed off when they couldn't 
produce in the factories. 

“The chaplain had set up his flag with the Tablet of the Ten 
Commandments, two candles and a little altar for his prayerbook. 
When he came out onto the stage with another Jewish chaplain 
and one of the women, a hush fell, broken only by the shushing 
of the women in the rear as they tried to quiet those still coming 
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in. The two chaplains put on their prayer shawls, and the sight 
started soft sobbing in the audience. When the woman on the 
stage lit the Sabbath candles and made the prayer in a soft, 
choked voice, the women throughout the auditorium started to 
weep openly, swaying slowly, clutching their hands to their 
breasts, their heads bowed. 

“A few rose to their feet; then in one great wave of emotion the 
whole audience stood and wept and prayed. This was the first re- 
ligious service in five and six years for these women; the first time 
they weren't being beaten and enslaved for being Jews; the first 
time they were conscious of being spiritually free once more; 
the first time they could cry together for what has happened to 
the Jew in Europe; the first time they could weep for all those 
who were shot and hanged before their eyes, for those who were 
dragged away to God knows where. 

“I shall never forget the sound of more than 3,000 women 
weeping to their God for their lot and their families. . . .” 

In the camp for Poles at Hockenheim religious devotion has 
been noted as one of the most striking characteristics of the refu- 
gees. They are practically all Roman Catholic and attend mass 
in the local church by hundreds at every opportunity. The camp 
officers are trying to arrange for a Polish priest to remain in 
residence at the camp. In one day two weddings were celebrated 
at Hockenheim, the civil ceremony at the Rathaus and the reli- 
gious ceremony at the church. It was pathetic to see how the — 
two couples’ friends had tried to arrange for a little gaiety. 

The table looked quite bare with pieces of camp rations, but 
someone produced a bottle of champagne and one of French 
vermouth and the director and camp leader were invited to drink 
the health of the two happy couples. One official was able to get 
a few barrels of beer for distribution to the remainder of the 
camp in the evening. 
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PHYSICAL REHABILITATION 
Physical rehabilitation for these unfortunate peoples is a rela- 
tively simple task of providing the best in medical care; modern 
hygiene; skilled nursing care; nourishing, body-building food; 
and physical recreation. Mental and emotional rehabilitation is 
a far more difficult matter. To quote from an UNRRA officer in 
the Feldafing Displaced Persons Center in Germany: 

“The story of Feldafing is the story of after Dachau, Buchen- 
wald, et al._the story of the road back, the return to a life 
approximating a tenable human existence. The people here are 
just turning the corner physically, are entering the stage of ad- 
vanced convalescence. The bare bones and pipestem limbs of 
malnutrition are now up toa minimal norm. 

“These men, women and young people are recovering in health, 
but their progress to an improved mental state, while steady, has 
been much, much slower. (Incidentally, there are no small chil- 
dren at Feldafing. The people, largely Jews, were in a category 
where children, particularly little girls, did not survive, and 
pregnant women were killed. ) 

“The psychological aspects of the job of bringing these dis- 
placed persons back to life present a challenge to our welfare 
workers that is great and far-reaching, and deeply moving.” 

A model daily schedule of recreation planned by welfare 
workers is this one from Hohenfels Assembly Center, which has 
facilities for some 13,000 displaced persons, mostly Polish: 

Morning: 1. Music by camp orchestra, 2. Morning news by 
radio, 3. Program for women, 4. Poetry and music, 5. Popular 
music. 

Afternoon: 1. Classical music, 2. World news by radio over 
loudspeakers, 3. Boy Scout program, 4. Camp news and announce- 
ments, 5. Recitations from Polish literature, 6. News highlights, 
7. Sports programs. 
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Evening: 1. Music, 2. World news by radio over loudspeaker, 
3. Camp comedians, 4. Songs and dancing to music by camp 
orchestra. 

In addition to the above, other features are offered from one 
to three times a week, such as special children’s programs, Drama 
Club performances and, of course, the Sunday religious programs. 

Experience in self-government and free choice of leaders is of 
great importance in the centers. Elections call forth great en- 
thusiasm. In a secret ballot election in one Polish camp, six candi- 
dates were chosen and on election day each paraded about the 
camp carrying a large placard with a number around his neck, 
asking for the votes of the people. Then the camp populace 
gathered in the courtyard and all the men and women over 21 
wrote a number on a ballot slip and filed past the election officers 
to drop the slip in the ballot box. The result was a great success, 
with one man receiving an overwhelming majority. It was quite 
a popular event, and there is no doubt that the method of voting 
was fully appreciated by the Poles. Three cheers were given for 
the new leader and he was thrown into the air, Polish fashion, a 
full dozen times. .The team director was then treated likewise 
and the proceedings closed with a Polish hymn. 

Morale has been found to vary in direct proportion to the use 
made of skill and talent among the displaced persons. It is highest 
where the people are continually busy on projects to improve 
camp facilities. With work to do and a chance to help themselves 
the refugees feel that they are once again free people. Some 
camps have vocational shops which teach how to assemble ma- 
chinery, do woodwork, improve nutrition, and to sew. In some 
camps people are too exhausted to work even at keeping the 
camp clean, but in others they are active and receive extra rations 
and tobacco for their work. 
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11. The Harrison Report 


Earl G. Harrison, former U. S. Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, Department of Justice, visited Europe in the sum- 
mer of 1945 on a special mission to which he had been appointed 
by President Harry S. Truman. Mr. Harrison inquired into the 
conditions and needs of those among displaced persons of West- 
ern Europe and in the SHAEF area in Germany who may possibly 
be stateless or unrepatriable. He devoted particular attention to 
the problems of Jewish refugees. 

Upon his return, Mr. Harrison, who also represents the United 
States on the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees, re- 
ported to the President. His findings covered conditions in repatri- 
ation camps and the work done by military authorities in caring 
for displaced persons under their supervision. His observations 
led Mr. Harrison to conclusions and recommendations that in- 
cluded the suggestion that “the Jews in Germany and Austria 
should have the first claim upon the conscience of the people of 
the United States and Great Britain and the military and other 
personnel who represent them in work being done in Germany 
and Austria.” He asked that repatriation be undertaken “with 
energy and determination,’ warning that otherwise “substantial 
unofficial and unauthorized movements of people must be ex- 


pected.” 


TREATMENT OF JEWS 


Mr. Harrison was sharply critical of conditions in assembly 
centers. His statement, “We appear to be treating the Jews as the 
Nazis treated them, except that we do not exterminate them,” was 
widely quoted after his report was made public September 29. 
The White House in Washington, on October 16, released a 
report by General Dwight D. Eisenhower which stated that 
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everything possible was being done for victims of Nazi persecu- 
tion then in American-occupied Germany and that the Harrison 
report had referred to an earlier period. 

At the time the Harrison report was published, President Tru- 
man made public a letter to General Eisenhower, based on the 
findings and conclusions of Mr. Harrison. Truman wrote in part: 

“While Mr. Harrison makes due allowance for the fact that, 
during the early days of liberation, the huge task of mass repatri- 
ation required main attention, he reports conditions which now 
exist and which require prompt remedy. These conditions, I 
know, are not in conformity with policies promulgated by 
SHAEF, now Combined Displaced Persons Executive. But they 
are what actually exists in the field. In other words, the policies 
are not being carried out by some of your subordinate officers. 

“For example, military government officers have been author- 
ized and even directed to requisition billeting facilities from the 
German population for the benefit of displaced persons. Yet, from 
this report, this has not been done on any wide scale. Apparently 
it is being taken for granted that all displaced persons, irre- 
spective of their former persecution or the likelihood that their 
repatriation or resettlement will be delayed, must remain in 
camps—many of which are overcrowded and heavily guarded. 
Some of these camps are the very ones where these people were 
herded together, starved, tortured and made to witness the death 
of their fellow inmates and friends and relatives. The announced 
policy has been to give such persons preference over the German 
civilian population in housing. But the practice seems to be quite 
another thing. 

“We must intensify our efforts to get these people out of camps 
and into decent houses until they can be repatriated or evacu- 
ated. These houses should be requisitioned from the German 
civilian population. That is one way to implement the Potsdam 
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policy, that the German people ‘cannot escape responsibility for 
what they have brought upon themselves.’ 

“I hope you will adopt the suggestion that a more extensive 
plan of field visitation by appropriate Army Group Headquarters 
be instituted, so that the humane policies which have been enun- 
ciated are not permitted to be ignored in the field. Most of the 
conditions now existing in displaced-persons camps would quickly 
be remedied if, through inspection tours, they came to your atten- 
tion or to the attention of your supervisory officers. 

“I know you will agree with me that we have a particular re- 
sponsibility toward these victims of persecution and tyranny who 
are in our zone. We must make clear to the German people that 
we thoroughly abhor the Nazi policies of hatred and persecution. 
We have no better opportunity to demonstrate this than by the 
manner in which we ourselves actually treat the survivors remain- 


. . » 
ing in Germany. 


CONDITIONS UNEVEN 


It became clear shortly after the Harrison and Eisenhower reports 
had been made public that conditions in refugee camps in the 
American zone of Germany had indeed been uneven, particularly 
during the first weeks and months after the German surrender. 
The vast job of repatriation following the speed of Germany's 
final collapse had not permitted thorough planning. Transporta- 
tion difficulties and lack of experienced personnel added to the 
shortcomings that soon became apparent. Above all, the basic 
approach of military authorities emphasized restoration of -public 
facilities and order rather than care for the victims of Hitler. In 
many instances political indoctrination of the army’s civilian au- 
thorities had not been sufficient to make up for lack of detailed 
knowledge of social conditions in Nazi Germany. 

Those who had studied the techniques of Nazi discrimination 
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and suppression were conscious at a very early date of many of 
the problems that would be encountered by army civilian affairs 
officers. Lack of information about the problems that would be 
posed by displaced persons was very similar, basically, to public 
ignorance of conditions inside Nazi concentration camps, which 
were revealed in the spring of 1945 to the horror of the world. 
Whereas inhuman treatment of concentration camp victims had 
continued throughout the Hitler regime ever since 1933—and had 
still escaped the conscious attention of what later appeared to be 
the majority of free peoples—deportations began only in 1940 
after the Germans overran the Lowlands and France. 

Together with many people in the United States, army civil 
affairs officers in many cases did not realize the complexities of 
the displaced persons problem—a problem which involved people 
who might have been Dutch university professors or Baltic 
Fascist hoodlums, Jewish orphans whose parents had been gassed 
to death, or soldiers of Franco’s Blue Division who had gone 
underground. 

The result was uneven treatment, depending on the political 
alertness or humanitarian imagination on the part of individual 
administrators. The Harrison report, although perhaps too em- 
phatic in some of its phrases in not making sufficient allowances 
for distribution and other physical difficulties imposed by a 
mechanized war, did much to arouse public opinion and to make 
military officers themselves conscious of their responsibilities. 

The Harrison report did one other thing. It accentuated the 
extensive post-war discussions of Palestine as a country of 


Jewish immigration. 


THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE 


The Harrison report stated: “For some of the European Jews, 
there is no acceptable or even decent solution for their future 
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other than Palestine.” It added: “To anyone who has visited the 
concentration camps and who has talked with despairing sur- 
vivors, it is nothing short of calamitous to contemplate that the 
gates of Palestine should be soon closed.” Harrison also said that 
the Jewish Agency's request for 100,000 additional certificates 
made “a persuasive showing with respect to the immediate ab- 
sorptive capacity of Palestine in the current, actual manpower 
shortages there.” He added: 

“, . . it certainly would not be inappropriate for the United 
States Government to express its interest in and support of some 
equitable solution of the question, which would make it possible 
for some reasonable number of Europe’s persecuted Jews, now 
homeless under any fair view, to resettle in Palestine. That is their 
wish and it is rendered desirable by the generally-accepted policy 
of permitting family groups to unite or reunite.” 

President Truman then sent a letter to Prime ‘Minister Clement 
Attlee of Great Britain, expressing the hope that British manda- 
tory authorities would see their way clear toward issuing 100,000 
immigration certificates for European Jews who wanted to go to 
Palestine. Shortly afterwards, unrest such as had not been seen 
in about seven years flared up in Palestine, Egypt, Tripolitania 
and other Near Eastern regions. Arab-Zionist conflict, temporarily 
pushed into the background by the war, had again come out into 
the open. The White House released an exchange of letters be- 
tween King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia and the late President 
Roosevelt. King Ibn Saud, representing Arab nationalist views, 
emphasized what he considered the dangers of Zionism. The text 
of President Roosevelt's letter stated that no decisions regarding 
Palestine would be taken without proper consideration with both 
Arab and Jewish leaders. 

The first official announcements pointing toward increased 
American-British cooperation in attempting a solution of the 
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Palestine problem were made November 13, 1945, by President 
Harry Truman and British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. Both 
statements emphasized the urgent need for the permanent settle- 
ment of displaced Jews, and were followed on December 10, 
1945, by an announcement revealing that a six-member group 
had been named by President Truman to represent the United 
States on the twelve-member British-American Committee of 
Inquiry on the Palestine Question. 

The official announcement stated: “The governments of the 
United States and Great Britain urge on the committee the need 
for the utmost expedition in dealing on the subjects committed 
to it for investigation, and request that they may be furnished 
with its report within 120 days of the inception of the inquiry.” 

The announcement also said that the committee was “to ex- 
amine political, economic and social conditions in Palestine as 
they bear upon the problem of Jewish immigration . . .” and “to 
examine the position of the Jews in those countries in Europe 
where they have been the victims of Nazi and Fascist persecu- 
tion.” The committee’s tasks included the consultation of “repre- 
sentative Arabs and Jews on the problems of Palestine.” 

The need for speedy solution of the fate of Europe’s displaced 
Jews was emphasized a few days later by Lieutenant General 
W. B. Smith, Chief of Staff in the American zone of Germany, 
who reported: “It is approximated that 90 per cent of the Jews 
we repatriated to Poland have returned.” General Smith added: 
“If the American zone of occupation is kept open to these unfor- 
tunate refugees, we will have more than 100,000 additional per- 
sons in the already overtaxed facilities of our assembly centers.” 




















REFUGEES WHO FOUND A TEMPORARY HAVEN IN THE UNITED STATES 
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12. The Greatest Question: Unrepatriables 


One problem is still unsolved, a question with far-reaching inter- 
national implications: What will be done with those who do not 
want to be repatriated, or who for various reasons cannot be 
repatriated? 

In Europe there will be about half a million of such unre- 
patriables; and although at present there has been no definite 
figure determined in the Far East, it is anticipated that there will 
be twice that many in that area. These are in two different cate- 
gories: 

(1) Those unwilling to be repatriated: 

a. Stateless persons who were without national status prior 
to September 1, 1939—those who had lost citizenship in their own 
countries for political reasons, particularly in Germany and in 
Spain (Spanish Republicans ). 

b. Former nationals of Axis countries who have been perse- 
cuted because of race, religion, or political belief, or activities 
in favor of the United Nations. The bulk of these are Jewish per- 
sons who because of their past insecure social and economic con- 
dition in Axis countries do not wish ever to return. 

c. Citizens of United Nations countries who were perse- 
cuted in those countries primarily because of race. Here again, the 
majority of these are Jewish persons who, in Allied countries such 
as Poland and Czechoslovakia, are fearful they will still feel the 
blighting pressure of race antagonism if they go back. 

d. Persons suspected of collaborationist activities in favor 
of the Axis countries, who for many reasons would risk their lives 
if they returned, even though cleared of charges in the juridicial 
procedures of the various crime commissions. 

e. United Nations nationals who are out of sympathy with 
current political leadership in their own countries. 
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(2) Persons of undiscoverable nationality: 

This is another group which presents serious problems of re- 
location which call for joint action of all the United Nations. 
These unrepatriables are composed of two classes: adults and 
young people who because of Axis brutality, long starvation and 
privation, have become mentally unbalanced to the point where 
they do not even know from where they came or, in many cases, 
who they are; and unaccompanied children—orphans or those 
who have lost track of their parents. 

Most of these people are certainly of some United Nations 
nationality. Most of them are without question persons displaced 
by action of the enemy because of race or religion; or because of 
activities in favor of the United Nations or, in the case of young 
children, such activities by their parents. Uprooted by the war 
and unable to find any national soil in which to nourish them- 
selves, they are the epitome of victimization by war, and there- 


fore the group having the strongest claim to assistance. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 
Various plans and suggestions for the relocation of these un- 
repatriables have been brought forward. One solution—but a 
solution that goes contrary to democratic principles of the free- 
dom of the individual—would be to force such stateless persons 
either to return to the country of their origin or to migrate to 
localities determined by an international body. 

A second solution would be to .require each of the United 
Nations to provide its share of refuge for these people, giving 
them citizenship rights in the country of their adoption. This is 
possible but not probable; it would involve long months and 
years of debate on the part of the governing bodies of a number 
of nations unwilling to accept more than their established immi- 
gration quotas at a time when economic reconstruction, of pro- 
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viding post-war jobs and support for their own nationals, is of 
top-ranking priority. 

A third solution would be the establishment of an area of 
refuge as a future “home” for all stateless. Here again, inter- 
national complications would develop, as they have already de- 
veloped over the question of settlement of Jewish refugees in 
Palestine. 

A fourth solution would be to extend protection and interna- 
tional organization. After the last war, the League of Nations 
established such an organization, which furnished stateless per- 
sons with so-called “Nansen” passports which gave those holding 
them the right to travel between countries accepting this pass- 
port. Various international organizations have been seriously con- 
sidering this problem ot the unrepatriables for many months 
past. In July 1945, the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service, whose membership includes 58 private Amer- 
ican welfare agencies, presented to the Director of the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees a memorandum making 
certain specific recommendations for the care of stateless and 
non-repatriable refugees. The memorandum proposed that the 
Inter-Governmental Committee extend its protection as widely as 
possible to persons who are non-repatriable and in need of 
assistance, without encouraging large numbers of displaced per- 
sons to place themselves in that category. 

It was also recommended that governments should be urged to 
accept for return as permanent residents refugees who had long 
resided in those countries, although they were not citizens. Judg- 
ing it vital, however, that there should be no coercion of displaced 
persons to return to countries of former residence against their 
will, it was proposed that the governments declare a moratorium 
on enforced repatriation, thus helping to reduce the number 
of stateless persons by preventing too hasty denationalization 
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of refugees who do not wish to be repatriated immedi- 
ately. 

The memorandum further suggested that those displaced per- 
sons coming within the Inter-Governmental Committee mandate 
be granted the right to enjoy constructive employment, public 
relief benefits and free educational facilities of the countries in 
which they are resident. The agencies urged the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee to develop an international passport for state- 
less persons and to initiate efforts to find new opportunities for 
their resettlement. Lastly, a carefully planned rehabilitation pro- 
gram, providing physical, psychiatric and vocational assistance, 
was recommended, as well as a general information service to 
give factual knowledge of conditions and resettlement possi- 
bilities in various parts of the world. 

Sir Herbert W. Emerson, Director of the Inter-Governmental 
Committee, has expressed his appreciation of these comments 
and suggestions by the representatives of the American private 
welfare agencies, and has indicated his agreement with many of 
the recommendations. 

Neither the American Council of Voluntary Agencies nor most 
of its member agencies can, as operating agencies in the field of 
relief and welfare, concern themselves with the development of 
such authority. They are deeply concerned, however, that there 
be such adequate authority and will be glad to make their ex- 
perience available to the Inter-Governmental Committee and to 
those groups and individuals who are striving to implement it 
with essential power and means for its task. The stimulation of 
public interest in welfare and relief problems which results from 
the activities of operating welfare and relief agencies is an im- 
portant factor in building the public understanding essential for 
vigorous action by the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR “UNREPATRIABLES"” 

The American Council of Voluntary Agencies’ resolution pre- 
sented to the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees was one 
of many such statements of opinion on what should be done with 
these “people without a country.” But the United Nations gov- 
ernments themselves have been pondering this almost-imponder- 
able question for many months. It is a question which to date 
remains unanswered. Obviously, these people cannot be deserted, 
to wander about the world, driven from country to country by 
immigration restrictions, national decrees, and, in some cases, 
direct and active antagonism to their presence in an area. 

For this reason, it has been agreed that UNRRA will assume 
the responsibility for these unrepatriables—on a temporary basis, 
to be sure, but certainly until some plan for their repatriation 
has been developed by the national governments concerned. The 
unrepatriables who will remain longest as UNRRA responsibilities 
will undoubtedly be those groups classified as mentally incom- 
petent; unaccompanied children; and some of those so hope- 
lessly crippled physically that arrangements for institutional 
care in some country or another will have to be made for 
them. 

There will necessarily be some of these concerning whose 
nationality the evidence is so totally lacking that a decision by any 
authority is impossible. For these persons, it has been suggested 
that it might be desirable to establish a temporary and strictly 
personal United Nations nationality which would entitle them, in 
all the United Nations or all the countries of Europe, to treat- 
ment as nationals of the country where they wish to live—with 
UNRRA standing in the position of a political protector of their 
rights until they acquire the nationality of some State. This may 
seem to be a radical departure from precedent, but the circum- 
stances are unique in modern history—a considerable number of 
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people made stateless merely through lack of evidence due to the 
misfortunes of war. 

In any event, a long period of care and, in the case of the 
children, of education and assistance in economic and social inte- 
gration, must be thoughtfully planned for. The children must be 
supervised by persons having definite responsibility for making 
them good and self-supporting members of society. Important 
also will be the supervision of adoption by foster parents. 

At least at the beginning, UNRRA will assume the responsi- 
bility for these unrepatriables. Eventually when UNRRA is dis- 
solved or merged in the framework of the United Nations organ- 
ization, this responsibility will presumably be carried by some 
arm of the Social and Economic Council of the United Nations; 
by the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees; by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization; or by some other agency of a more 
permanent nature than UNRRA is expected to be. 


CENTRAL TRACING OFFICE 


Most countries maintain national tracing bureaus. But under the 
unprecedented circumstances in Europe today, where explosive 
scattering of families has created an incredibly confused situation, 
some more centralized, over-all service for searching out and 
locating missing persons soon became necessary. 

Shortly after V-E Day a Central Tracing Bureau was organ- 
ized in the Processing Center Section of the Displaced Persons 
Branch of G-5 SHAEF (now CDPX). Its responsibility was to 
deal with inquiries concerning United Nations displaced per- 
sons whose relatives believed them to be in Germany; and persons 
of ex-enemy nationality whose relatives inside Germany had lost 
contact with them due to war. 

The Central Tracing Bureau in Germany has been staffed 
almost entirely by UNRRA. It takes responsibility for forwarding 
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inquiries to the four occupation zones of Germany, and works 
closely with the national tracing bureaus of the various liberated 
countries. The Central Location Index, New York City, has re- 
cently been designated as the national tracing service for the 
United States. This agency has been organized with nine con- 
stituent members, all voluntary societies with a long-time interest 
and experience in refugee service. In UNRRA headquarters in 
Washington, an auxiliary bureau routes United States inquiries 
to Germany and, wherever possible, locates American relatives 
of displaced persons. 

Many sources of information are used in tracing—files of the 
tracing bureau of the country concerned; death records from 
concentration camps (where obtainable) and the displaced per- 
sons centers; files of names of the displaced persons whose loca- 
tions are known; and the report of searching parties who make 
field investigations channeled through military sources to the 
locality of the last known address. 

On August 30, 1945, a “working group” of representatives 
from Russia, the United States, Britain and France met in Ger- 
many to consider the permanent establishment of a central trac- 
ing office in Germany, to be administered by UNRRA as long as 
necessary to reunite scattered families. 

A single example of the value of such a tracing service can be 
cited in the case of a young, well-educated Polish woman whose 
story is just one more of millions similar: When Poland was in- 
vaded, her husband, a prominent lawyer, was shot by the Ger- 
mans for resisting; the woman, her three-month old child, her 
mother, brothers and sisters were taken to a concentration camp. 
Eventually her entire family was exterminated, including her 
young baby, who was beaten to death before her eyes. 

When this woman was liberated from a concentration camp 
where she had been enslaved for over four years, she was so close 
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to complete mental breakdown that psychiatrists treating her 
agreed that the one thing which might perhaps save her sanity 
would be to locate her father, somewhere in the United States. 
She had been unable to communicate with him at all during the 
war years, and was under the impression that he, too, was dead. 
The father was traced through many different leads in the United 
States, and finally located. Arrangements were made for him to 
get a cabled message to her at once, urging her to keep up her 
courage, and promising that every effort was being made to bring 
her to America, as soon as was humanly possible, to join him. 
The report back revealed that this bit of news from her only 
living relative had put her on the road to mental and emotional 


recovery. 


WHERE CAN THEY GO? 


If press reports were accurate, British government officials did 
not take kindly to President Truman’s suggestion that 100,000 
European Jews be permitted to go to Palestine. At the same time, 
many migration specialists wondered whether the United States 
would not do well to change its own immigration policy and 
re-examine executive decrees in this field. 

As the one country that had grown great and powerful as a 
result of a century and a half of immigration, the United States 
was psychologically well-equipped to consider a sort of “open- 
door” policy of its own. Before World War I, immigration to the 
United States was comparatively free of restrictions. After the 
war, the Immigration Act of 1924 fixed quotas specifying the 
number of aliens who may enter the United States from each of 
the foreign countries. In the fall of 1945, the Immigration Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives began a new study of 
U. S. immigration laws. One of the witnesses appearing before 
the committee was Earl G. Harrison. The study, the first compre- 
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hensive survey since 1911, took place under the chairmanship of 
Samuel Dickstein (Democrat, N. Y.) and Thomas M. Cooley, 
former Deputy Director of UNRRA’s Division on Displaced Per- 
sons, counselor for the committee. 

Such a study was called for by the fact that the quota system 
was based on the percentage of the nationals of each country 
who had previously entered the United States. However, chang- 
ing conditions, particularly after the rise of the Hitler regime, 
suggested a more flexible arrangement. One example of the diffi- 
culties presented by the rigid quota system occurred in 1938 
after the Nazi invasion of Austria. To permit Austrians faced with 
political or racial-religious persecution by the Nazis to come to 
the United States in any appreciable number, the U. S. Govern- 
ment combined the German-Austrian quotas. Their total, exceed- 
ing 27,000, made it possible for many more Austrians to enter 
the U. S. than would have been permissible within the limits of 
the old Austrian quota. Although this device of quota combina- 
tion was efficient, humanitarian and expedient, it contradicted 
the spirit and the letter of U. S. policy regarding the Nazi annex- 
ation of Austria, which Washington never recognized. The 1945 
study of the Immigration Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives considered the very vital problem of restricting the potential 
immigration of Nazis, Fascists and Fascist sympathizers, who 
might find it expedient to attempt leaving Europe for the United 
States. 

The Immigration Law of 1924, of course, contains no provisions 
which would directly exclude former Nazi party members and 
other Fascists from entering the United States as permanent resi- 
dents, although it does exclude “anarchists, or persons who be- 
lieve in or advocate the overthrow by force of violence of the 
Government of the United States, or of all forms of law, or who 
disbelieve in or are opposed to organized Government.” 
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RECENT U. S. IMMIGRATION WAS SMALL 


During World War II, immigration to the United States was 
negligible. During the 12 months that ended June 1944, for ex- 
ample, only 9,394 quota immigrants arrived. This figure is in 
marked contrast to the total yearly quota for immigration from 
all countries: 153,879. The Immigration Act of 1924 also does not 
permit transfer of unused quotas from one year to another. The 
immediate question of possible immigration by homeless victims 
of Nazism to the United States is linked to projected revision of 
the law of 1924. As many of Europe’s homeless are technically 
stateless, or originally came from countries that enjoy very low 
U. S. immigration quotas under the Act of 1924, 81.9 per cent of 
the world quota was allotted to Northern and Western European 
countries, while Southern and Eastern Europe divided 16 per cent 
of the quota and Africa, Asia and the Pacific areas divided 2.1 per 
cent. How sweeping the change in immigration trends has been 
since the act was passed, is illustrated by the fact that immigration 
from Northern and Western Europe since 1931 never exceeded the 
32 per cent of those eligible. While the quotas of other European 
countries were in many cases insufficient for allocation of all 
those who desired immigration to the United States, in many 
instances would-be immigrants faced a waiting time of several 
years until their number would come up. 


OTHER COUNTRIES OF IMMIGRATION 


Although rigid, U. S. immigration laws compare favorably with 
the immigration policy practiced by many other countries. The 
difference lies in the basically different approach used by the 
United States, aimed at regulating a flow taken as a matter of 
course. Many other countries have no specific immigration laws 
that can serve as a dam, increasing or reducing immigration as 
circumstances dictate. This lack of specific immigration legisla- 
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tion or presence of laws that must be regarded as all too flexible 
has often opened the door to immigration by default, corruption 
or by means of legislative loopholes rather than on a well-defined 
legal basis. 

Whereas in the United States the legislative power of Congress 
assures public information on immigration procedures, many 
other countries handle immigration on a strictly executive basis 
which frequently grows capricious. The records of organizations 
devoted to the study and furthering of legal migration show many 
cases where consulates have issued immigration visas which were 
not honored, or honored only after considerable quasi-legal fees 
were paid to port and frontier authorities. 

Sovereign nations, of course, desire full control of their immi- 
gration. It is nevertheless not impossible that an international 
body such as the United Nations Organization should set up 
an office that could act as a clearinghouse for exchange of 
legislative information, aimed at more clear-cut international 


emigration and immigration practices. 


THE NEED FOR FULL REPATRIATION 


In the world’s huge task of recovery from the worst of wars, no 
part will be more important than the complete repatriation or 
resettlement of the millions of people to whom the war has meant 
exile from home and country. Self-interest no less than mercy 
commands the United Nations to carry to conclusion this stu- 
pendous homecoming with full consideration for the human 
beings involved. When everything possible directed to this end 
is done by the armies and existing international organizations, 
there will still remain a United Nations responsibility for con- 
tinued care and protection of persons “who do not in law or in 
fact enjoy the protection of any government.” 


The responsibility carried by UNRRA must of necessity be 
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limited as to time, and the program of the Inter-Governmental 
Committee at present depends on financial support from the gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and the United States. It is 
essential that this whole problem be the concern of the economic 
and social section of the United Nations Organization and that 
machinery be set up or authority be delegated to carry on 
effectively this continuing obligation. 

If repatriation and resettlement is well carried out and there 
is recognition of a continuing need for care and protection, much 
will have been done to bind up the world’s wounds and rebuild 
the lives and happiness of a vast number of people. But that is 
not all. Success in this enterprise will be a demonstration of what 
can be done for the welfare of the peoples by the peoples for the 
peoples in the coming world of peace. It will nurse that new 
growth of confidence which is indispensable for a future system 
of general security. It will be proof to a divided world that inter- 
national administration, even in a field so beset with difficulties, 


can render efficient service to the whole community of nations. 














DISPLACED PERSONS BY NATIONALITY 





Requiring Probably 

Nationality Repatriation * Non-Repatriable Repatriated 
Rrmpen eee os ost 2,000 —— 1,512,000 
OL 6) aa ea a 2,000 _—— 274,000 
Belgian & Luxembourg 3,000 oa 298,000 
Le ree —— —— 5,000 
Norwegian ......... —— —_— 6,000 
a es — 32,000 2,034,000 
Lo —— 21,000 —_— 
LS es —_— 61,000 1,000 
DAtNUANIAN) ociiscees _— 47,000 ce 
PERE OI vi es ei De 816,000 -—— 94,000 
Czechoslovak ....... -_— 3,000 135,000 
WE aut Sa sedans —— 25,000 204,000 
Rah 4 555 bt chascigtens 2,000 woos 12,000 
ReMANO bee acese-wakon es 10,000 _—— 586,000 
Hungarian ......... 96,000 —— 16,000 
Rumanian «2.2.5.4. 10,000 —— 5,000 
rere — —-- 2,000 
Bites: 9. Kawi ode Ss 22.000 —_— _— 
REIS Sic icie 5.4 okhyaus —— 105,000 51,000 
Others and Unclassified 82,000 -_— 24,000 

OPAL, as dass 1,045,000 294,000 5,259,000 


Repatriation figures for French, Dutch, Belgians, Luxem- 
bourgers, Czechs, Yugoslavs, Greeks and Italians are obtained 
from official sources of governments concerned and include re- 
patriates from areas other than the BR/US/FR Zones of Germany. 

Included in the French figure of 1,512,000 are 153,450 repatri- 
ated by air. A 10 per cent allowance for self-repatriation is in- 
cluded. 

British Zone authorities reported 178,876 Western Europeans 
received from the Soviet Zone as of September 20, 1945. American 
Zone authorities report the reception of 337,522 persons, includ- 


* From western zones of Germany. 
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ing 231,380 Western Europeans, 93,575 Italians, 1,898 Czechs, 
5,428 Yugoslavs, 88 Balts, 1,455 Poles, 145 Rumanians, 3 Greeks, 


71 Hungarians, and 479 others from the Soviet Zone as of Sep- 


tember 28. 


Source: CDPX—Frankfurt, Germany. 
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ities to aid in the understanding and constructive development of 
American foreign policy.” It is an impartial research organization 
and does not seek to promote any one point of view toward inter- 
national affairs. Such views as may be expressed or implied in 
any of its publications are those of the author and not of the 
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